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On January 1, 1945, it was 668,000 





In June, 1949, it was 800,000 


Now it’s well over 
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ALTE TL Stockholders 


No other stock is so widely held by so many people. About one family in every 50 


in this country now owns American Telephone and Telegraph Company stock 


) last month the number of stock- 
holders of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company reached a 
record high of 900,000 and it’s still 
growing. 


This is an increase of over 100,000 
in eight months. The big gain is due 
not only to completion of the first 
offering of stock to employees under 
the Employee Stock Plan but to con- 
tinued public buying. 


The people who own the Bell Tele- 
phone business come from all walks 
of life in every section of the country. 
Most of them are small stockholders. 
280,000 own five shares or less. More 
than half are women. 


Over 150,000 telephone employees 
are now stockholders. In the next 


year or so many thousands more will 
complete payments on stock under 
the Employee Stock Plan 


A significant fact is that more than 
350,000 A. T. & T. stockholders have 
been stockholders for ten years or 
longer. Their A. T. & T. dividend has 
come along regularly, in good times 
and bad. 


They bought the stock “for keeps” 
because of their ong-term confidence 
in the business and their belief that 
regulatory bodies will provide ade- 
quate rates for service so that they 
may receive a fair and stable return 
on their investment. 


It’s the widespread confidence of 
investors that helps make possible the 
good telephone service you get today 


BELL 


a 


EVERY TIME YOU TELEPHONE you share 
the benefits of the stockholders’ in- 
vestments. It’s their dollars that build, 
expand and improve the best tele- 
phone system in the world for you to 
use at low cost. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Soluing Labor Problems 


BusinessmMeN who are having labor 
problems might take a lesson from an 
engineering corporation in California. 
As related in American Business next 
month, the company retained an indus- 
trial relations professor as impartial 
adviser—rather than as the spokesman 
for management. The professor employed 
a plan of “preventive mediation,” and 
in a few months there were many tangible 
results. April’s American Business Mag- 


A surprising number of companies use 
the machine in quantity, and reactions 
of operators and of top executives fall 
into the same general pattern. Included 
in the same issue is a story about the 
John Plain Company, a business that 
does all its office posting by hand. Many 
new ideas are combined with some that 
seem as old-fashioned as a country store, 
but John Plain makes them pay. The 
April magazine will continue with the 


azine will also reveal the findings made series of articles on executive salaries 
in a survey about electric typewriters. Presidents’ salaries will be discussed 
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Find out how much 


YOUR FIRM 
CAN SAVE 


. .. by having your payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


LF us do that repetitive payroll 
work for you the modern, stream- 

lined way— 

—on our specially designed high-speed 

alphabetic and numeric tabulating 

machines. 


We do complicated payroll registers 
and other payroll data in much less 
time than is required by a normally 
competent staff—and you save money 
since you pay us only on the basis of 
the actual machine time used! 


From now on, you can forget about 
costly payroll errors ... about getting 
the payroll out on time . . . about 
government reports! We’ll prepare all 
your forms, even unsigned checks if 
you desire. All work is confidential— 
and checked by bank standards. 


Send for this 
FREE 


informative 
brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us 
tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers, special 
reports and other statistics—just as 
we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a 
century. Write to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO «8° BOSTON © #£ODETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York 13, WN. Y. 








Modern Cotton Ginning 
To the Editor: 


On page 7 of American Business for 
January 1950, in talking about coopera- 
tives you say, “In certain cotton-raising 
communities the cotton gins are so ob- 
solete that farmers are penalized as much 
as $25 a bale when their cotton is graded 
and sold. Businessmen, whose patronage 
depends on cotton farmers, sit idly by 
and do not promote modern ginning 
Then the farmers become enraged, get 
together, organize a cooperative gin, en- 
joy tax advantages which private ginners 
cannot enjoy.” 

Will you please be good enough to 
tell me what your authority is for such 
a statement. Of course, you do not know 
me, but I am a member of the board 
of directors of the National Cotton 
Council of America; served as president 
and was also one of the organizers of 
the National Cotton Ginners Association. 
In addition I am in the cotton-ginning 
business myself. At the present time I 
am also serving as president of the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association, the 
general office of our association being in 
your city-—Garner M. Lester, G. M. 
Lester § Company, Jackson, Miss. 


Mr. Garner: Our data on cotton gins 
was obtained from three farmers who 
took cotton from the same farms to two 
gins. One gin, a modern plant, turned 
out cotton which brought from $30 to 
$40 a bale more than cotton from the 
same fields ginned in old gins. 

Loss to farmers from ginning cotton 
in obsolete. gins was verified by Robert 
Harper, Martindale, Tex., one of the 
best-known cotton breeders and seedsmen 
in the cotton belt. 


Modern gins have boll extractors, 





(Courtesy Thomas A. Edison, Inc.) 
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driers, and other equipment that turn 
out cleaner cotton which grades better 
when sold. 


Economic Illiteracy 


To the Editor: 


In an item in the March of Business 
department of your January issue you 
attribute the coined phrase, “economic 
illiteracy,” to Paul Hoffman. However, 
it was Frank S. Vanderlip, president 
and chairman of The National City Bank 
of New York, near the beginning of this 
century, who stated that, “America is 
a nation of economic illiterates.” That's 
where the phrase originated, not with 
Paul Hoffman.—Cuarizs Vezin, Litch- 
field, Conn. 


Red Face Department 
To the Editor: 


On page 21 of the January issue of 
American Business, you make the state- 
ment, “A raise might put a man in a 
higher income bracket, and after taxes 
were paid, his take-home pay would be 
no more than it was before the increase.” 

The law of diminishing returns does 
not work under our present tax system, 
as bad as it may be. If you can cite a 
concrete example to substantiate your 
statement, it will be quite interesting 
and rather novel. Take-home pay, of 
course, must be defined as the difference 
between a taxpayer’s annual earnings 
and annual tax load and not be measured 
by any individual pay check with “de- 
ducts.”"—Grorce J. 
Francisco, Calif. 


ScHLENKER, San 


Mr. Scuienker: You caught us off 
base on this one. You are right that the 
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present federal income tax operates so 
as to leave some of any pay increase for 
the taxpayer. However, there have been 
cases within our knowledge where a state 
levy imposed on top of the federal levy 
had the effect of nullifying increases in 
income. But it was during the war. 


Printing Industry Salaries 
To the Editor: 


The figures on page 23 of your January 
issue tend to discredit all Dartnell opera- 
tions in our opinion—operations which 
we have always admired compared to 
others in your field. 

The information and suggestion they 
carry that executive salaries in the print- 
ing industry are, and Should be, about the 
same as in 1939, look rather fantastic. 

The closely related field of publishers 
shows well over 100 per cent increase, 
and all of the others generally, the 
expected 50 per cent to 150 per cent 
increase—W. M. Gararicus, The A. L. 
Garber Company, Ashland, Ohio. 


Mr. Garriocus: You are right, of course, 
the salaries in the printing industry have 
increased as they have in other fields. 
Unfortunately, the figures in our January 
issue were based on early returns, which 
proved to be the exception rather than 
the rule. The average increase in key 
executives’ salaries in the printing indus- 
try has been 45 per cent, according to 
the survey. 


Training Future Executives 
To the Editor: 


In your December issue in an article 
entitled, “Training Future Executives,” 
you mentioned that there are 33 schools 
in the United States that have coopera- 
tive programs. Would you please tell me 
where I may secure a list of these co- 
operative schools and the names of the 
companies with which they are con- 
nected?—Evetyn E. Micxerson, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Miss Micxerson: You may be able to 
get the list you want from Harold L. 
Minkler, director of cooperative educa- 
tion, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago 16, Ill. 


Quiet, Please 
To the Editor: 


In the February issue of American 
Business, on page 63, there appears a 
Soundproof Booth for Intercom Stations, 
introduced by Executive, Inc. Could you 
give us the correct name and address 
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TO PROCESS 
A RE-ORDER 


cs just take the original” 
plate out of the file! 


Oo 


nE of the largest paper manufac- 
QO turers finds that the use of CoLrrHo 
Paper Master PLATEs assures accur- 
acy, speed and economy in processing 
re-orders. The original order is written 
up on area A. The form is arranged so 
that the spaces for order and requisi- 
tion numbers, dates, quantities, prices 
and extensions are confined to the right 
hand columns. Sufficient copies of both 
form and fill-in are run off on the office 
offset duplicator to process completely 
the original order, including final 
billing. 

When a re-order comes in, a 
“Revisor” Plate, C, the width of the 
right hand columns of the original 
plate, is filled in with the new dates, 
numbers, quantities and prices. The 


PAPER MASTER PLATES 


“Revisor” Plate is placed over the orig- 
inal and, when run with it on the dupli- 
cator, produces up-to-date copies for 
processing the re-order. Area B on the 
original plate, ruled with non-reproduc- 
ing ink, provides spaces for recording 
all re-orders. Thus, only one sheet need 
be filed for a complete history of all 
orders and re-orders 

CourrHo Paper Master PLates are 
permanent records . . . may be folded for 
convenience in mailing or filing . . . 
can be re-run at any future time to pro- 
duce clean, sharp, legible copies. 
CourHo Paper Master PLATES save 
save money and prevent errors 
basis for countless thou- 
why not 


time, 

. are the 
sands of business systems . . . 
yours? 


~ 
RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Main Office & Factory 
180 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L.1., N. Y. 
New York Sales & Export: SB-64 West 40th St 
Branch Offices & Distributors in principal cities. 
Consult your local Telephone Classified Directory. 


of this company which introduced this 
Model M-15 Soundproof Booth?—H. 
KennetH Ware, production manager, 
The Kitchen Maid Corporation, Andrews, 
Ind. 


Mr. Ware: We're sorry that we made 
a mistake in listing the manufacturer's 
name. The Model M-15 is a product of | 
Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave. | 
New York 17, N. Y. Mr. J. A. Richards, 
sales promotion manager for Executone, 
will be glad to give you full information. | 


THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
AB-3 


FILL IN 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MFG. CO., INC. 
188 Herb Hill Read, Glen Cove, L. I., N. ¥ 

Please send me samples of COLITHO PLATES and further information about 
their use in systems 


Name Tithe 





Colithe Paper Master Pletes 
for alt Office Offset Duplication 
—COLITHO Plates for Forms and 
Systems reproduction are made for 
a wide range of requirements—in City 
single sheets, in “snapout™ manifold 

sets and continuous forms for use on 
the tabulator, teletype, forms writer, 
addressograph, etc 
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Girls (bless ’em) Come in 


Different Sizes! 


So, here is a Secretarial Desk adjustable 


to fit big and little, 


Frail, quick, nervous little 90-pounder—she 
works right next to a big, husky, athletic Brun- 
hild of a girl—and you give them a desk with the 
typewriter mounted at exactly the same height, ex- 
pect them both to produce equally. It is impossible. 

Here is a desk equipped with a typewriter mount 
or table adjustable to fit all girls. Release a catch 
and the typewriter goes up or down to the exact 
correct height for any girl. It’s firm, never wobbles 
or jiggles. 

No more neck, shoulder or arm pains, no more 
time off to ease nerve tension when you install the 
Jackson Officemaster, with its tailor-made, adjust- 
able-height typewriter mount. 


JASPER, 


tall and short girls 


Watch errors decrease. Watch production zoom 
upward. Watch absenteeism fade away when you 
equip your girls with this modern comfort desk. 





Your capable Jasper 
dealer, usually the 
most prominent office 
supply and office furni- 
ture man in your com- 
munity, will gladly 
show you this cost- furniture. I 
cutting desk—and ex- - pen rin 
plain why it will pay write today 
for itself in less than ‘* ’°"" °°?” 
four years. 


This booklet, 
which we will 
send free, re- 
veals, for the 
first time, vital 
facts about 
wood office 





WASPER OFFILE FURNITURE LU. 


INDIANA 
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mal Ha Business 


Retail Inventories are so 
badly balanced, so short of good 
merchandise, and so lacking in full 
ranges of colors, styles, sizes, and 
patterns that one sales manager 
reports his belief that any indi- 
vidual merchant could increase 
sales at least 20 per cent simply 
by building inventories to the point 
where fewer people would be sent 
away from the store empty- 
handed. Even staple and semi- 
staple items are constantly out of 
stock in both large and small 
stores all over the country, 
he reports. Our own experience 
seems to corroborate this sales 
manager’s claim. Perhaps the most 
fruitful activity of sales managers 
in the remainder of 1950 would 
be to conduct a drive to induce 
merchants to “sweeten” stocks 
with more tempting arrays of 
merchandise. 


Retail Attitude seems to be 
“create the demand for us, and 
we will fill it.” Merchants are de- 
manding more of manufacturers 
than ever before. Here is part of 
a letter recently received by a shoe 
manufacturer: “We are planning 
a ‘Trade Day’ in our community 
and are asking if you have any 
discontinued numbers, old pat- 
terns, or specials on which you 
can quote us a very low price. 
If you do not have any merchan- 
dise of this nature, can you quote 
us a special price on regular 
lines, so that we can offer it at 
reduced prices and still make our 
regular mark-up?” Merchants 
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seem to have forgotten that it 
was once necessary to offer the 
consumer an occasional concession 
to stimulate business. Now the 
merchants want the manufacturer 
to offer all the concessions so “we 
can make our regular mark-up.” 


John B. Stetson, the famed 
hatter of Philadelphia, has some 
sensational new items in men’s 
hats. Recently in Denver several 
merchants looked at these hats and 
declined to buy, on the grounds 
that they had no call for these 
new items and would wait until 
there was an established demand. 
Then in came a really live-wire 
merchant from a town in South 
Dakota. “I’d give $100 for half 
a dozen of these hats just to put 
into my show window, even if I 
knew I’d never sell a one of them.” 
That’s the kind of merchant that 
built our great mercantile estab- 
lishments in America. Yet some of 
the men operating retail stores 
today seem convinced that it is 
no longer the function of the re- 
tailer to create buying interest. 
They want to leave that entire job 
to the manufacturer, yet still 
maintain mark-ups at the sam 
level which prevailed when we de- 
pended upon retailers to do at 
least a part of the creative sales 
manship required to move mer- 
chandise in quantity. 


Boasting Department goes 
to work. Readers of AMERICAN 
Business must have felt at hom« 
in reading the February 13 issue 


of Time which featured a picture 
of Glenn McCarthy on the cover, 
and a story about him. We had 
Mr. McCarthy’s story in February 
1949. A recent issue of Collier's 
carried a story about the Bresee 
Department in Oneonta, 
New York. American Business 
had a very similar story about 2 


Store 


years ago. 

Ernest T. Weir, chairman, 
National Steel Corporation, made 
a telling point ia his testimony 
before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report late in January, 
when he told about a request from 
one of his managers for replace- 
ment of a worn-out roll grinder. 
The original grinder installed in 
1926 cost $24,500. The new one 
to replace it will cost $138,000. 
Through depreciation, the com- 
pany cannot accumulate more 
than the $24,500 spent on the old 
grinder. Can anybody come up 
with an easy answer of where the 
company will obtain the extra 
money? That’s a problem we'd 
like to see some of the more vocal 
critics of business answer for us. 


Studebaker’s announcement 
of price reductions ranging from 
$82 to $135 per car was made 
possible, according to H. S. Vance, 
by increased volume and the bene- 
fits, just now beginning to accrue, 
of the $60 million 
modernization and expansion pro- 


company’s 


gram launched immediately after 
the war. Modernization is the 


surest and, in some cases, the only 
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in papet handing 
In althoinatic features 


Compact typing-computing keyboard 
that speeds operation; new and improved 
features that speed paper handling; a 
score of automatic features that reduce 
manual effort put this Burroughs in a 
class by itself when it comes to speed and 
ease in handling accounting work. 


It’s a versatile machine, too, that will 
handle a// your accounting —customers’ 
accounts, vendors’ accounts, payroll, 
quarterly and annual government re- 
ports, stores ledger, cost ledger, general 
ledger, account analysis . . . that posts 
any record or any combination of related 
records complete in one operation! 


Let us show you how this one-machine 
accounting system can speed your ac- 
counting work, cut your accounting 
costs. Call your local Burroughs office, or 
mail the coupon. 





Ask fo see this portfolio! 


@ For the complete story on this remarkable | complete 
Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machine... | 

for the complete story of its work onthecommon | accounting 
and not-so-common accounting records of 
business, just fill in and mail the coupon. 


records 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


I would like to see your new portfolio “Complete Ac- 
counting Records—All Prepared On One Machine.” 


NAME 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 





STREET AND NUMBER 


CITY AND STATE Burroughs 
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way to reduce costs; and com- 
panies which carry on continuous 
modernization programs are not 
likely to fall behind. 


William J. Kelly, president 
of Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute, says that “the technique 
of determining when to replace 
equipment is as unscientific in most 
cases in 1950 as it was a hundred 
years ago.” He suggests a formula 
which is based on some measure- 
ment of the imperfection of per- 
formance of the machine in relation 
to the best alternative available. 
Despite the difficulties of raising 
money for new equipment, there is 
perhaps the greatest opportunity 
for improved production and low- 
ering production costs in replacing 
obsolete equipment than in any 
other area in business. We are 
constantly shocked to find obsolete 
equipment being used by men who 
have never taken time to study 
possible gains which would occur 
if the obsolete production equip- 
ment were replaced. 


Robert F.. Moore, director of 
placements at Columbia Univer- 
sity, warns that a buyers’ market 
exists for college-trained men and 
women today. He reports that the 
shift in the job market has be- 
come complete in certain fields, 
particularly law, accounting, sell- 
ing, and teaching. He says that 
the law placement picture is 
darker than it has been for 15 
years. He claims there are fewer 
jobs available in Metropolitan 
New York for legally trained men 
than in the depths of the depres- 
sion. Last year, he reports, marked 
the first serious break in the em- 
ployment market for accountants. 


Engineering graduates are finding 


a slackening job market. 


Truck Taxes collected by the 
various states show a tremendous 
variation. Average taxes on a 
heavy truck in Massachusetts are 
$619.53 per year, whereas the 
same truck would pay $2,760.40 
a year in Colorado. Virginia’s 
taxes on medium-sized passenger 
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cars are highest of the 48 states, 
New 
smallest average taxes from me- 
dium-sized passenger cars. The 
New Jersey figure is $29.95 as 
compared with Virginia’s $93.62. 
These figures must be taken into 


while Jersey collects the 


account in compensating salesmen 
and in other cost calculations. 


Pleasing Customers is a 
never-ending effort in some or- 
ganizations, whereas other organ- 
izations seem to care little whether 
customers are pleased or not. On 
the hottest day of last summer the 
Radisson Hotel, in Minneapolis, 
sent up two bottles of Coca-Cola 
to my room, compliments of the 
I still 
treat those cold drinks were. Now 
comes the Albany Hotel in Denver 
with a ticket good for a Martini; 
the ticket is handed to you when 


house. remember what a 


you register. It suggests that you 
may be a bit tired from your trip 
and that a drink on the house 
may perk you up a bit. We know 
one man who was so pleased with 
his free Martini ticket that he 
went into the tavern at the Albany 
and bought himself a couple of 
Martinis, but kept the ticket to 
show to friends. 


Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers are giving the country 
a hint of what unions could do if 
they took a more constructive 
angle in promoting the welfare of 
their workers. This union, long 
known for peaceful relations with 
employers, has earmarked half a 
million dollars to advertise cloth 
ing. Idea is to induce the American 
male to buy more suits. Goal is 
one suit per year per man. That 
seems reasonable, and if the union 
can, with the aid of the industry, 
achieve this goal, there will be more 
work and more profits for every- 
body. The wealthy union, which 
was run by Sidney Hillman until 
his death in 1946, owns a bank in 
Chicago, a housing project, other 
banking companies, and an insur- 
ance company. Labor could own 
the country if it had the right kind 
of leadership. 


Santa Fe railroad operates 
13,081 road miles of line. To 
operate this many miles it employs 
66,189 workers. The Japanese 
Government railways have 12,27: 
miles, and employ 589,587 work- 
ers. The British railroads operate 
19,631 miles and provide employ- 
ment for 648,740 people. That’s 
government ownership for you. 
Yet there are still many people 
who think the Government ought 
to operate the railroads. At the 
risk of becoming monotonous, we 
want to emphasize once more that 
business of this country has a 
much bigger stake in the railroads 
than some people realize. Business 
will be well repaid for any effort 
it makes to build railroad traffic, 
to help the railroads obtain every 
bit of tonnage to which they are 
entitled. We can think of nothing 
more disastrous to business than 
Government ownership or opera- 
tion of the railroads. Yet that is a 
very distinct possibility if the rail- 
roads continue to lose traffic. 


Nothing Hampers « business 
from growing big except the ability 
and imagination of its ownership 
and management. And here is just 
one mite of evidence to prove it: 
The average Chevrolet dealer sells 
about 100 cars a year. Of course, 
there are dealers who sell several 
thousand cars a year, but the 
country-wide average is not far 
from 100 cars a year. M. W. 
Glosserman, of the Glosserman 
Chevrolet Company, sells about 
1,200 Chevrolet 
year—in a town of 7,200 popula- 
tion. He is 29 miles from a city 
of more than 100,000 population 
and 60 miles from another city 
of a quarter-million population. 
There is another Chevrolet dealer 


automobiles a 


15 miles south and still another 
16 miles west. Mr. Glosserman has 
nothing to sell that the other 
dealers do not have. He pays the 
same price for his cars as they 
do, has the same prospects on 
which to work. There is only one 
answer—ability, imagination, and 
energy. And it looks as though 
energy may be the most important 


of all. 








Instead of behaving like 
little boysin a bitter quar- 
rel—and many of them 
act that way—all depart- 
ment managers must pull 
together in calm har- 
mony, determined to 
achieve teamwork. Unless 
they do, a business is al- 
most certain to wind 
up on the rocks of failure 


by 
Eugene Whitmore 


lt 





Department Ma 


“Play on the Tea 


AILURE to achieve good team- 

work between departments is 
one of the big reasons why so many 
businesses fail to grow and main- 
tain profits. 

Whenever business leaders get 
together for discussions, the prob- 
lem of better teamwork between 
department executives invariably 
seems uppermost in their minds. 

It is evident that in any group 
of department managers there will 
be considerable variation in ability, 


temperament, personality, and 


willingness to play on the team. 
The very tempo at which men 
work is a big factor in getting a 
team to pull together. One slow 


or needlessly deliberate man can 


hold back an entire organization. 

Most important of all traits in 
department managers is the ability 
to work with others and to get 
in step with every other depart- 
ment of the business. Yet this 
ability is fairly rare. Then if a 
manager does not make himself 
adept at working with others, this 
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nagers 


99 


wide variation in management 
ability can create one of the most 
acute problems in business, the 
failure to achieve coordination 
between departments. 

Much of the failure of depart- 
ments to work together is without 
good reason. It need not be toler- 
ated. Analysis of many different 
cases of department managers’ 
failure to pull together reveals one 
outstanding fact: Much of the 
bickering and quarreling and fric- 
tion between department managers 
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are due to some long-standing 
grudge, some old misunderstand- 
ing, or, to put it plainly, some old 
tradition. Here is a case that came 
to light recently which tends to 
show that failure of department 
managers to work together stems 
from ancient causes. 

In a fairly large business a new 
credit manager was brought in 
from the outside. From the very 
first day on the job he found 
friction between the several mem- 
bers of his department and the 
sales department. A quick review 
of interoffice correspondence r¢ 
vealed a strained, sarcastic, and, 
at times, hostile attitude on the 
part of the managers and the staff 
of both departments. 

During the first month of his 
work on the new job the credit 
manager gave a lot of thought to 
what he could do to smooth the 
relationship between the two de 
partments. He decided there was 
no real reason for hostility be 
tween the departments and deter 
mined upon a simple attempt to 
remedy the trouble. 

He wrote a carefully worded 
memorandum to each member of 
his staff and sent a copy to the 
sales manager. The memo read, 
in part: 


To Aut Creprr Department Mempens: 

Our department is not a separate entity 
in this business. It is and must always be 
a service department 

We are here to serve the entire busi 
ness, the sales department especially 
Sales determine the future of our busi 
ness and we must endeavor to serve the 
sales department with utmost dispatch 
and thoroughness 

Please consider the following rules 
standard practice hereafter: 

1. All orders received from the sales 
department must be cleared the same 
day received 

2. “Cleared” means either we grant 
credit, decline credit, or report to the 
sales department the reason for delay 

3. We must never hold orders or re 
quests for credit information more than 
24 hours without a clear and concise 
report to the member of the sales de 
partment who requested the information 

4. We should never decline credit ex 
tension without clear reasons, plus a 
report of our reasons to the sales depart 


ment. On all important orders where 


there is any reason for doubt or where 


the risk seems to be a “fringe” case, we 


must consult the sales department before 
a final decision is made 
5. In serving the sales department 


promptly and accurately we are serving 
the entire business as a whole and help- 
ing to build the business, which in turn 
helps to insure better jobs for everyone 
in the credit department. 


The morning after the sales 
manager received a copy of this 
memorandum he walked into the 
credit manager’s office, poked out 
his hand, and said, “We are going 
to get along. You are the kind of 
man I can work with, and I want 
to tell you that I am for letting 
bygones be bygones.” 

Then the sales manager went 
back to his office and dictated a 
somewhat similar note to his staff. 
He told them that the credit de- 
partment deserved full coopera- 
tion. He requested that the sales 
department attempt to give the 
credit department all information 
that might help it reach decisions. 
He also pointed out that the sales 
department should not rush the 
credit department, and that every 
effort should be made to work out 
sensible schedules for handling 
work so both departments could 
maintain a steady flow of work. 
Then he ended by saying: “In the 
past we have written too many 
office memoranda. Let’s try the 
face-to-face plan of working to- 
gether. It is no secret that our 
sales department and the credit 
department have both suffered 
from friction, most of it due to 
some ancient misunderstanding be 
tween two men, both of whom have 
gone many years ago. From here 
on we will not continue the errors 
made many years ago.” 

Today these two departments 
work together in utmost harmony, 
with no friction of any kind. It 
shows how silly it is to carry on 
old fights. It is not only silly, it 
is invariably costly to the business 
when two or more de partment man 
agers get out of st p 

He re 18 anothe I case recently 
revealed. In one department of a 
business, tradition had it that the 
produc tion manage r was respon 
sible for creating new items. This 
policy in itself was an error, but 
the error was compounded by the 
fact that the production manager, 
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| Paramount Studic 


$36,000 a Year 


The author (seated) checks a picture 
production report with an assistant 


USINESS on a_ Hollywood 

movie lot is not all fast action 
under klieg lights. Nor is it largely 
fast talk over intercom systems 
linking moguls with corps of “yes 
men.” 

Behind the camera, the kliegs, 
glamor, fabulous talent, and 
fantastic publicity there is the 
business of complex, efficient, con- 
trol-wise management. That part 
of Hollywood which involves man- 
agement, accounting, statistical, 
and other control and clerical 
elements is very much like “busi- 
ness” anywhere else in the country. 

In many ways a motion picture 
company is actually a manufac- 
turing, sales, and service organiza- 
tion. The financial and other con- 
trol elements of Paramount Pic- 
tures, Inc., are conducted very 
much as they are in any other 
business enterprise of comparable 
size, regardless of the character of 
their “merchandise.” It involves 
research and development, creation 
of products, development of mar- 
kets and of consumer acceptance, 
efficient distribution—and man- 
agement’s need for facts and fig- 
ures upon which to plan. 

In the case of Paramount 
Studios the accounting, statistical, 
and general clerical work is 
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Use of punched card accounting procedures has made 
possible numerous savings at Paramount Studios, in- 
cluding one of $36,000 in the payroll department, 
where 12 fewer clerks handle a greater work volume 





By Morris H. Simpson 


Studio Comptroller, Paramount Pictures, Inc. 


streamlined and mechanized. Like 
many other big enterprises, Para- 
mount discovered the speed, ac- 
curacy, and economy possibilities 
in punched-card procedures (tabu- 
lating) back in the 1920’s. And 
it was in the mid-1940’s that our 
company, like many others in big 
business, began to exploit the 
tremendous control and statistical 
compilation possibilities of these 
high-speed machines. 

It takes 45 letter-sized pages to 
list the reports regularly produced 
in our tabulating department. 
This schedule includes daily re- 
ports to furnish management with 
accumulations and comparisons of 
any desired classification of costs. 
A fast, accurate reporting of labor 
and materials costs is of utmost 
importance in the controlling of an 
organization as complex as a 
motion picture studio. 

Holding top priorities on this 
45-page list are more than 40 dif- 
ferent daily cost and payroll re- 
ports and statistical recaps. Man- 
agement of a motion picture studio 
needs that kind of detail—and it 
gets it, in our case, from a tabu- 
lating department manned by only 
25 people—within 15 hours of the 
day’s end! 

At first glance, the activities im- 


plied in a 45-page list of different 
punched-card procedures would 
seem to present serious problems 
in training and adjustment, even 
of experienced operators. Actual- 
ly, the whole system is so set up 
that an operator totally inex- 
perienced in Paramount Studio 
procedures can deliver a complete 
report at the first attempt. 

This is possible because we have 
prepared flow charts of every 
operation in the tabulating de- 
partment, with a few pages of in- 
struction for each procedure. To 
illustrate steps in these flow charts 
we have even prepared rubber 
stamps illustrating the machines in 
the punched-card operations. 

We give one of these flow charts 
and procedure write-ups to each 
operator until she has become 
familiar with each report or sta- 
tistical compilation she may be 
called on to prepare. And we 
schedule the work of the tabulat- 
ing department by means of a 
punched card for each report. 
These are arranged in a master 
file, and it is easy to tabulate a 
schedule for the operators to 
check off each day as they perform 
the different operations. 

Paramount Pictures has used 
Remington Rand equipment since 
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the inception of our tabulating de- 
partment. In recent years our ac- 
quisitions of the various machines 
has been such that our machine 
rental costs alone would run to 
$50,000 a year. When we decided 
to purchase the equipment the in- 
vestment was $207,000. We de- 
preciate the equipment at a con- 
servative 10 per cent a year—and 
that cost, together with insurance, 
interest, service, and the purchase 
of cards equals (per year) what 
we would pay 8 clerical workers. 
Thus these 8 clerical units, plus 
the 25 we employ in the tabulating 
department, bring the cost of the 
department to 33 units. 

The equipment consists of 2 
alphabetical tabulators with sum- 
mary punches, 3 numerical tabu- 
lators with summary punches, 2 
printing multiplying punches, 3 
interfiling reproducing punches, 1 
posting interpreter, 6 sorters, 
1 automatic verifying machine, 1 
portable electric punch, and 6 
automatic punches. 

Where once our punched-card 
equipment was used solely for pay- 
roll operations, now only 10 per 
cent of its cost is so charged. 
Labor and materials distribution 
and our cost reports utilize 85 per 
cent of the tabulating depart- 
ment’s effort. Special reports, ac- 
counts payable, and the capital 
equipment record account for the 
other 5 per cent of the tabulating 
department work. 

Before the extensive use of the 
punched-card procedures, our ac- 
counting department was staffed 
by 65 people. Now the department 
employs 34 people. And these 34, 
together with the 25 in tabulating, 
produce 3 times the volume of 
accounting and statistical work 
formerly turned out. The net pay- 
roll saving is $14,000 a year. 

Perhaps the most spectacular 
single item of saving is in the pay- 
roll operations. The payroll de- 
partment is now manned by 12 
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Paramount's streamlined accounting department (key punch section above) is 
able to produce about three times the statistical work formerly turned out 


fewer clerks, representing a saving 
of about $36,000 a year. 

So much for some of the tangible 
savings 
through the use of punched-card 


factors. Our economies 


procedures actually cover two 


classes. The other—less tangible 
but far more important—is in the 
executive use of adequate, prompt, 
and vital punched-card cost re 
ports which produce outstanding 
savings along operating 
lines. 

One of the best illustrations of 


the intangible savings is in our 


many 


production (as a byproduct of 
cards which have been punched for 
regular cost and payroll records) 
of a weekly report furnished to 
each of 100 departments, to show 
where all overtime occurs 

These reports show department 
number, employee number, name, 


days worked, gross pay, overtime 
pay, occupational code, and other 


time amounts. Each department 
head must supply a written ex- 
planation of the overtime charges 
against his department. 

At Paramount we operate 18 
sound stages. Some pictures re- 
quire more than 30 sets, and the 
cost of each set is handled sepa- 
rately. Often 10 or 15 sets are be- 
ing used at the same time. There 


are likely to be 3,000 different ac- 
counts for the making of one pic- 
ture, because it is essential we 
know the cost of each set, item of 
wardrobe, props, etc. The main 
divisions, such as studio control 
accounting, home office account- 
ing, advertising and _ publicity 
could not be furnished with ade- 
quate cost records without using 
the punched-card equipment. 

The tabulating department pre- 
pares the first cost report by noon, 
and completes the balance by 3 
p.m., to show each department’s 
share in yesterday’s costs, along 
with the amount budgeted for that 
day and for the picture to that 
day. The cost for each set has been 
estimated at a certain figure, and 
policing of this estimated cost is 
done by the set estimating group, 
which is responsible to the opera- 
tions manager, and through him 
to the production manager. 

Before 
punched-card procedures to these 
extensive cost-finding activities, 
weekly tapes of the costs were 
produced 2 days after the end of 
the week. That was too late to do 
much good because a man cannot 
identify cost entries a week old as 
clearly as he can identify and act 

(Continued on page 38) 


application of the 
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What Makes 
Elgin Tick? 





The 2,794 employees of Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany are as important to its success as the 150 odd 
parts are to the precision operation of a fine timepiece. 
The story of Elgin watch is the story of its employees 





By Wel b, Fievels 


HEN 64-year-old Frank Rittis 

retires from his jewel inspec- 
tor’s job at Elgin National Watch 
Company later this year, he will 
probably walk home as he has done 
for the last 50 years. 

He will probably walk home for 
lunch that day, too—covering the 
114 miles to his house in 20 min- 
utes (when he’s hungry), while 
taking 25 minutes to get back to 
the plant. Upon retirement, Mr. 
Rittis will have completed 51 years 
and 1 month of service at Elgin. 
During those years he will have 
walked more than 73,000 miles to 
and from work—which is equiva- 
lent to almost 3 trips around the 
world. 

Mr. Rittis cannot necessarily be 
called a “typical employee” be- 
cause of his extraordinarily long 
service at the watch company, but 
he is one of many who joined Elgin, 
became skilled craftsmen, and then 
spent the rest of their working 
days there. The tradition of gray- 
haired craftsmanship is so strong 
at Elgin that old-timers consider 
10-year men 
In this sense, almost 40 per cent 


mere youngsters. 
of Elgin’s 2,794 employees are 
youngsters. There are 221 old- 
sters who have more than 25 years 
of service, 43 have worked there 
more than 40 years, and 9 are ap- 
proaching Mr. Rittis’ select group, 
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for they have been at Elgin longer 
than 45 years. 

When Mr. Rittis started to 
work for Elgin in 1899 at 13 years 
of age, the company was 35 years 
old. It had been founded in 1864 
by Benjamin W. Raymond, who 
had left New York some years be- 
fore to make his fortune in the 
Midwest. 

Elgin was the first 
the Allegheny 
Mountains. The American watch 


watch 
factory west of 


industry, however, got its start in 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1850 when 
called — the 


Edward 


Aaron Dennison, 
“Boston 


Howard 


Lunatic,” and 
were instrumental in 
opening a factory that would pro- 
duce watches by mass production 
methods. Heretofore, watches had 
been made in Europe by hand, and 
some people thought Mr. Dennison 
was crazy when he talked about 
making watches with machines. 
Late in 1854, Mr. Dennison was 
manufacturing 30 watches a week, 
an unheard-of figure at that time. 
Surprisingly enough, it was the 
later 


Swiss watchmakers who 


adopted American methods of 
manufacturing after they began 
to lose business with their own 
outmoded hand-production system. 

In this first American factory 
were men who have been called the 
“fathers” of the 


present great 


Frank Rittis retires this year after 
working at Elgin more than 51 years 


watch factories of the country. 
They included Charles S. Mosley, 
who later became first superin- 
tendent of Elgin; Mr. Dennison, 
who became superintendent of 
Waltham; and Edward Howard, 
later head of Howard Watch 
Company. The Howard trade- 
mark has since been purchased by 
Hamilton Watch Company. 
With the American watch in- 
dustry concentrated in the East 
during the early years, it then 
seemed doubtful that a new com- 
pany could make much of a success 
in the “Wild West.” The founders, 
nevertheless, convinced people in 
the small town of Elgin, Illinois 
about 35 miles from Chicago 
that the idea had 
These 


contributed — the 


unlimited 
possibilities. people then 
necessary land 
and subscribed to $25,000 in 
stock. 

Today, 62 per cent of the 
shareholders, who own 72 per cent 
of the stock, live in the vicinity 
of Elgin and Chicago. In fact, 
1,000 shareholders live in Elgin 
alone. The average owner has 220 
shares ; 38 per cent of the shares 
are owned by women. About 400 
of Elgin’s active and retired em- 
ployees—some of whom work with 
Frank Rittis and others who per- 
haps will spin yarns with him when 
he retires this year—now own an 
average of 98 shares each. 

Elgin’s first 


building was a 
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The Fox River touched Elgin's first 
factory, which was held up by props 


three-story wooden structure on 
the bank of the Fox River. Here 
the first factory machines were 
constructed. When they were 
tested, they caused the building 
to shake so, that wooden props 
were used to hold it up. In 1866, a 
modern factory which had been 
under construction for 2 years 
was completed; and a year later 
the first Elgin watch began to tick 
away the time. In 1869, the first 
Lady Elgin watch made its ap- 
pearance, and the plant had 
trouble keeping pace with the de- 
mand. Additions to the factory 
were made regularly to take care 
of the increasing business. 

In 1885, Frank Rittis’ father 
joined Elgin, and 14 years later 
the 13-year-old lad 
work in the engraving room. 

Elgin’s president at that time 
was Charles H. Hulburd, who had 
succeeded Thomas M. Avery. Since 
1899, when Mr. Rittis became an 
Elgin employee, there have been 
four presidents. In fact, Mr. Rittis 
has worked under all but two of 
the six Elgin 
there isn’t another employee at 
Elgin now who was working there 
when Mr. Rittis was hired. Since 
that time, the factory has been 
completely rebuilt, and there isn’t 


started to 


presidents. Too, 


a single wall standing now that 
was there when Mr. Rittis started. 

During its entire history, Elgin 
has produced more than 46 million 
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Elgin’s plant today stands on the same site where the company erected its 
second building in 1866, just 2 years after the organization was founded 


watches, and Mr. Rittis has been 
around during production of all 
but about 8 million of them. He 
has seen production increase from 
about 1,250 movements a day to 
more than 4,000 a day. He watched 
construction of Elgin’s observa 
tory, which made the company the 
only watch manufacturer in the 
world with its own observatory to 
time watches by accuracy of the 
stars. 

Long before unions were insist 
ing on fringe benefits that include 
$100-a-month pension plans, Elgin 
had announced a pension program 
Almost 900 employees have retired 
since this plan began in 1918, and 
Mr. Rittis will soon enjoy the se 
curity provided. The plan has 
been revised several times, the last 
time in 1940. It is contributed to 
by the company and by employees. 
All persons employed after 1940 
retirement 1 
total 
earned during the years they con 


will receive upon 


per cent of the amount 
tributed to the fund continuously. 
Thus, a theoretical worker who 
had received an average of $3,000 
a year for 20 years would earn 
$60,000 during this period. One 
per cent of this is $600, which 
would be his annual pension. In 
addition, of course, he would re 
ceive social security benefits. 

In the 1920’s, Mr. Rittis saw 
Elgin reverse its production from 
90 per cent pocket watches to 90 


James G. Shennan b 
of Elgin 2 years ago when he was 


per cent Ww rist watches, and he 
noticed the company’s emphasis 
on styling a short time after the 
production switch. Representatives 
went to Paris to talk to leading 
designers, and appearance became 
such an important factor that the 
number of styles was increased in 
a single year from 29 to 93. 

In 1932, a young man gradu 
ated from Princeton 
and journeyed to Elgin, where he 


University 


found a job. He was James G. 
Shennan. Mr. Shennan studied at 
the watchmakers’ college, and then 
gradually moved up the ladder 
until, in 1948, he became a presi- 
dent of Elgin. During this climb, 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Here’s New Yardstick 
To Gauge Business 





Government economists, after studying the movement 
of more than 100 consumer goods, have a system for 
measuring over-all business trends by relative rise 
or fall of business in any one of the fields studied 





by Robert PY Jet ne 


Economist, Stein Hall & Company 


T IS not too often that we meet 

a state of affairs in business 
where everyone agrees about the 
future. Even less frequently do we 
find Government and __ business 
forecasters seeing eye-to-eye as 
they look ahead. And because most 
of us are skeptics at heart, we 
usually take too much agreement 
as a warning to watch for the 
joker in the deck; we have never 
quite forgotten the “permanent 
plateau” that everyone saw—in 
1929. 

Despite our reluctance to admit 
that everyone may be right for a 
change, it is hard to disagree with 
the generally accepted prospects 
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for 1950. On all sides there is 
confidence that over-all business 
will be good until mid-’50 at least 
—barring crippling strikes, calam- 
aties of nature, or political fiascos. 
Even over the last half of the year 
there is a wide range of agreement 
that at worst 1950 will be a mildly 
recessive year, and at best another 
1949. 

For the more predictable shorter 
run—until midyear or just beyond 
—many of the important cards 
are face up on the table. Construc- 
tion contracts already placed, 
guarantee a boom year for building 
which may touch $20 billion of 
expenditures. The Government in- 
surance bonus will be a sure shot 
in the arm for retail spending 
which is running at last year’s 
levels or better without it. The 
flow of Government expenditure 
in other fields is still mounting 
and will exert its enormous pres- 
sure on output in a hundred dozen 
different fields. From all polls and 
surveys we know that both corpo- 
rate management and _ private 
consumers plan to spend heavily 
for durable goods—plants and 
equipment and cars and consumer 
durables—and although  invest- 
ment intentions are always volatile, 
there is at least a solid backing 
of cash and liquid assets which 


should help translate desires into 
purchases. 

Because everything does indeed 
point to a state of business where 
cautious optimism is warranted, 
many management committees are 
using their “worry time” to think 
about longer-term questions than 
usual. And one of their questions 
is this: What will happen to my 
line of goods when business as a 
whole gets better or worse? 

Every businessman knows that 
no one sinks or swims alone in our 
complex economic system, but it 
is not so well known that a busi- 
nessman can plan in advance for 
the impact which an over-all swing 
will have on his particular line of 
trade. 

The importance of this is ob- 
vious. For if the best and most 
reliable forecasts tell us that 
consumer spending is going to go 
up or down by, let us say, 5 or 10 
per cent, we can now tell with 
greater accuracy than ever before 
how much our own industry will 
reflect the broader movement of 
the total nation. What will happen 
to our individual business within 
our industry is, of course, a ques- 
tion of individual managerial skill 
and always will be. But it will help 
our planning greatly to know the 
probable extent to which the 
largest economic ups and downs 
will work themselves out in our 
area of the economic scene. 

These new possibilities in long- 
range planning have been made 
possible by a study made by the 
Department of Commerce. In an 
article published in the January 
issue of the Survey of Current 
Business (available from local field 
offices of the Department of Com- 
merce or from Washington), Gov- 
ernment economists have measured 
the “Income Sensitivity of Con- 
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sumption Expenditures.” In sim- 
plest terms, the Commerce De- 
partment researchers have studied 
the movement of more than 100 
different kinds of consumer goods 
and services in relation to the 
upward and downward movements 
of consumer spending as a whole. 
And they have come up with a 
measure which tells us by how much 
consumer spending for each of 
these goods and services will 
mirror what is going on as a 
whole. 

The thesis is simple and inter- 
esting. Examining the statistics 
of consumer spending from 1929 
to the present (except for the war 
years with their shortages), Gov- 
ernment economists have dis- 
covered that each 10 per cent rise 
or fall in total disposable income 
(that is, income after taxes) is 
accompanied by a rise or fall of 
814 per cent in consumer spending. 
In other words, as we grow richer 
we spend most—but not all—of 
our increased incomes; as we get 
poorer, we cut back some—but not 
all—of our standards of living. 

But not all goods act alike. 
Purchases of some goods, like 
motorboats, go up and down three 
times faster than our total incomes 
rise and fall. Other goods, like gas 
and oil, only move half as fast in 
either direction as our incomes do. 

The Commerce Department 
economists have divided consumer 
goods and services into three 
categories of sensitiveness, and 
under each category they have 
shown the amount by which various 
items rise and fall in proportion 
to our total national disposable 
income rising and falling. Here are 


some of the hundred examples in 
the original article: 


SENSITIVITY TABLE 


For every 1 per cent change in national 
disposable incomes, the goods shown will 
swing up or down by the percentage 
figures given. 

Radios, phonographs, records . 2.5 
New and used car purchaves .... 2.0 
Luggage , : 1.9 
Jewelry and watches 1.8 
Tools .. ie 1.7 
Writing equipment ............ 1.6 

: 1.2 
Photo developing 13 
Shoes bivead sake 9 
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The sale of sorme goods—such as motorboats—goes up and down three times 
faster than the rise and fall of our total incomes, according to sensitivity tables 


Movie admissions . 
Drugs and sundries 
Magazines, newspapers 


Telephones 


Gas and electricity 


And this is only a small sample 
from a study that covers such 
items as monuments and tomb- 
stones (1.3 per cent), flowers (1.6 
per cent), and golf instruction and 
caddy fees (0.8 per cent). But it 
is enough to show that put to 
proper use this can be a veluable 
tool to guide management. 

Take the case, for example, of 
a furniture manufacturer or an 
industrial firm which sells to furni- 
ture manufacturers. Management 
in both firms will want to know 
what will happen to the furniture 
industry if by the end of 1950 we 
are coasting along 10 per cent 
below the level of today’s consumer 
expenditures. A glance at the 
Survey Sensitivity Table will show 
that the 


sales to income changes has been 


response of furniture 
1.6 per cent. So a 10 per cent drop 


in national consumer spending 
would mean a 16 per cent drop in 
this industry’s rate of operation 

Similarly, someone in the glass 


ware line might want to know the 


same facts to plan his budgets for 
all possibilities. He will note that 
glassware purchases move only 0.7 
per cent for every 1 per cent 
change in aggregate spending. 

The radio industry, of course, 
would experience a greater reac- 
tion. If, at the end of the year, 
over-all sales are down 10 per cent, 
then radio manufacturers could 
expect a 25 per cent slump. On the 
other hand, if consumer buying 
should increase by 10 per cent, 
then the radio industry could plan 
for a 25 per cent boost in sales. 

The sensitivity table indicates 
that luxuries generally fluctuate 
a great deal more than most neces- 
sities. Some purchases, however, 
such as movie admissions and 
magazines, don’t follow this pat- 
tern as much as one might expect. 

Like all historical surveys, this 
description of the way in which 
consumer spending has behaved in 
the past is not intended to be used 
as a pat rule for the future. It is, 
rather, a scientific analysis of past 
performance which gives us a bet 
ter basis than hunches and guess- 
work for making our own best 
plans for the future. 





Packard's management group had 100 questions to answer, including such stoppers as the amount of direct taxes included 
in the list price of a Packard car and the estimated cost of bringing the company’s Ultramatic transmission into production 


Packard Contest Spurs 
Interest in Company 





Packard’s management group recently took part in a 
quiz contest in which the contestants could get infor- 
mation from executives present. Many facts were ex- 
changed, and Packard people became better acquainted 





By Dwight G. WSaird 


HE 700 or so members of the 
management group of Packard 
Motor Car Detroit, 
know a great deal more about their 


Company, 


company than they knew only a 


short while ago. This newly 


acquired knowledge is valuable to 


them, too. It makes their condi- 
tions of employment pleasanter, 
makes them more capable super- 
visors, qualifies them to acquaint 
those whose work they supervise 
with the more pertinent economic 
facts of their employment and to 


correct some of the misconceptions 


of such facts which are all too 
common. 

Reason for the sudden acquisi- 
tion of such knowledge on their 
part was a quiz contest which was 
conducted at the annual outing of 
the Packard management group, 
held recently near Detroit. 

The circumstances were by no 
means as serious as the opening 
paragraph of this report may im- 
ply. The quiz was just one of many 
contests which were conducted on 
the same day. Most of the other 
contests were sports and the quiz 
was fun, too. Interest was spurred 
by opportunity to win one of 10 
valuable prizes which were awarded 
to those who made the highest 


scores, 
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To make it possible for all to 
take part in the quiz contest, 
Packard management men from as- 
sistant foremen to members of the 
board of directors were handed 
copies of a questionnaire as they 
arrived. Each copy was numbered 
and had a stub, bearing the same 
number, attached to it. Contest 
ants retained the numbered stubs 
to identify themselves in case they 
won a prize. If not—well, the filled- 
out questionnaires were unsigned, 
so those who made low scores re- 
unidentified. Numbering 
the questionnaires instead of hav- 
ing contestants sign them also pre- 
cluded any possibility of charges 
of favoritism on the part of those 
who graded them. 

One hundred questions were 
asked. They were well mixed, and 
ranged all the way from identifica- 
tion of little-known executives or 
department heads to major details 


mained 


of company history, policies, prod 
ucts, programs, and operations. 
Each question was followed by a 
number of possible answers, and 
contestants merely checked those 
which they thought were correct. 

Contestants were given 4 hours 
to fill out the questionnaire, and 
they were permitted to obtain in- 
formation from anyone present 
except members of the committee 
who prepared the questions. As 
practically all Packard executives 
were present and were identified 
by badges bearing their names and 
departments, it was possible to 
learn the correct answer to every 
question by asking those who knew 
the answers in each case. As a re- 
sult, introductions and exchanges 
of information among all and 
sundry were going on everywhere 
and many members of the group 
who previously had not known one 
another found that they had much 
in common. A_ better 
quainted” incentive could hardly 
have been provided. 


“get-ac- 


The serious character of the 
questionnaire was lightened by 
mixing in many simple, easy-to- 
answer questions, such as the name 
of the division in which a microm- 


eter is used most (metallurgical, 
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First prize in the quiz contest was won by E. M. Blackledge, instructor in the 
industrial relations department, who was the only one to make a perfect score 


purchasing, inspection, plant en 
gineering, manufacturing cost con 
trol); and the kind of finish used 
on Packard cars (lacquer, syn 
thetic enamel, enamel, varnish, 
flat), and a bit of humor was in 
jected here and there 

One of the easier questions asked 
whether James Ward Packard be 
gan making automobiles because of 
“a dare from his girl friend, Lydia 
E. Pinkham; a challenge from Mr 
Winton of the Winton Auto Com 
pany; an attempt to make his 
bicycle operate on atomic power ; 
a jet propulsion idea ; or a contest 
sponsored by Country Gentleman 
Magazine.” Winton’s challenge 
was the correct answer. 

A question many contestants 
missed was that of the amount of 
direct taxes included in the list 
price of a Packard car. Respond 
ents were asked to choose from 
amounts from $75 to 
$375. 


learn the last figure was correct 


ranging 
Many were surprised to 

A related question which had 
been asked earlier, and which was 


also missed by many contestants, 


was the amount of taxes Packard 


paid last year. The men were asked 


to choose from amounts ranging 
from more than $5 million to more 
than $25 million, and again the 
highest amount was correct. 
Another economic fact that sur 
prised many was the amount the 
company has invested in the busi 
ness for each employee. Contest- 
asked to 
amounts ranging from $2,000 to 


+ 


ants were designate 
$10,000. Six thousand dollars was 
the correct answer. 

Many employees think of “the 
company” as a few members of 
top management whose names they 
know; others are convinced that 
the business is owned by a few 
wealthy families. Packard super 
visors hereafter will be prepared 
to inform anyone, when the oc 
casion arises, that their company 
is owned by 118,696 stockholders, 
no one of whom owns more than 
2 per cent of the stock. 

How much working capital does 
the company have? Forty-five 
millien dollars. 


(Continued on page jj) 





No Agreement on Idea 


For Rail-Truck Study 





Railroad presidents, finance, truck, and other busi- 
ness leaders oppose or only partially agree to sug- 
gestion of AMERICAN BUSINESS that a national 
impartial engineering study be made of economic 
aspects of heavy-truck competition with railroads 





OLLOWING the report we pub- 

lished last month on the growth 
of motor truck transport and the 
fact that our railroads appear to 
be starving to death, we asked a 
number of prominent men who 
have a direct interest in transport 
problems this question: 

“Would you favor an impartial 
study, on a national scale, by a 
competent engineering organiza- 
tion in an attempt to determine, 
once and for all, what 
nomically sound for the country 
as a whole in the rail versus truck 
controversy? Such a study should 


is eco- 


answer the question as to whether 
or not trucks pay their fair share 
of taxes, whether the trucks are 
pounding the highways to pieces 
without due recompense, and what 
is and is not economically sound 
to ship via trucks.” 

There was a wide difference of 
opinion on the subject. For ex- 
ample, W. A. Johnston, president, 
Illinois Central Railroad, objects 
strenuously. He says: 

“I earnestly recommend that 
you do not take the tack of advo- 
cating any further research on this 
subject. There is no other subject 
affecting the railroads that has 
had so much research by so many 
responsible and impartial authori- 
ties as this one has had over a 
period of many years. All the data 
and conclusions that have been 
assembled on it would fill a large 
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library. What we need is not more 
study but more real action.” 

A. T. Mercier, president of the 
Southern Pacific Company, tends 
to agree with Mr. Johnston. Mr. 
Mercier writes: 

“You invite comment on the idea 
of engaging a large engineering 
organization to conduct an im- 
partial study of the many phases 
of the highway trucking problem, 
the study to be financed by the 
railroads, oil interests, and truck- 
ing industry. For several reasons, 
I question the efficacy of studies 
of a subject so broad in scope as 
this one. In the first place, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to 
get the participating parties to 
agree upon an impartial research 
organization. The question of the 
areas to be studied and the ele- 
ments of the problem to be evalu- 
ated would be matters of contro- 
versy. The element of time would 
run against the probative value 
of the study. Many previous 
investigations of this subject have 
taken years to complete, the loss 
of time thus invalidating some of 
the conclusions reached or bringing 
under question their applicability 
to present conditions. 

“As an alternate to the engi- 
neering study, there is already 
sufficient nonpartisan data, such 
as that developed in the California 
study herein referred to, which 
could be publicized for fuller public 


enlightenment. Public understand- 
ing is important because, after all, 
the major remedy must come from 
the public’s taking action, prefer- 
ably at the state rather than the 
national level. 

“More and more public interest 
is being directed to what is needed 
in the way of a sound and eco- 
nomical transport policy. The rail- 
roads, through public relations of 
one form or another, are making 
their contribution toward this 
goal and will continue doing so.” 

Robert G. Dunlop, president, 
Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, 
writes in partial, but by no means 
complete, agreement with the idea 
of a national study. He says: 

“You are certainly to be com- 
mended for the public-spirited in- 
terest which you are demonstrating 
in trying to get at the root of the 
controversy. It should be noted in 
passing, however, that there are 
many other agencies now studying 
this question. The National High- 
way Users Conference, for ex- 
ample, I am told, has made a 
rather extensive study along these 
lines. Brookings Institute also has 
published a book on this problem. 

“It would be my thought that 
a business periodical such as yours 
could well approach the question 
of a national transportation sys- 
tem from a different angle— 
namely, the businessman’s angle. 
‘What does the trucking industry 
mean to American business?’ would 
be a most interesting question to 
develop. ‘What does railroading 
mean to American business?’ 
would, of course, be equally inter- 
esting. And then there is coastwise 
shipping and the air lines. This 
would mean a continuing series of 
four articles, prepared by one of 
your staff reporters, and each 
article could very well present the 
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advantages and the disadvantages 
of each type of transportation. I 
am sure that many businessmen 
and shippers will be glad to outline 
the advantages of each system to 
you and explain just what each 
means to his company.” 

J. Cameron Thomson, president 
of Northwest Bancorporation, be- 
lieves that the proposed study 
would be valuable. He writes: 

“The only comment I could 
make would be that a study by 
impartial people who were compe- 
tent and in which the various 
competitive interests joined, would 
certainly be valuable to the layman 
and I assume would be valuable 
to the interests affected.” 

John L. McCaffrey, president, 
International Harvester Company, 
tremendous buyer of freight trans- 
port as well as manufacturer of 
motor trucks, thinks that a solu- 
tion to the problem may be at 
hand. He says: 

“For some time there have been 
many discussions and many differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the 
transportation systems of this 
country—particularly _ railroads 
versus motor trucks on highways. 
The railroads and the manufac- 
turers of motor trucks both agree 
that the public is entitled to the 
most convenient and the least ex- 
pensive methods of transportation 
that serve their purpose. The rail- 
roads have recognized, of course, 
the needs for motor truck trans- 
portation and, of course, the users 
of motor trucks have never had 
the idea of the elimination of rail- 
road transportation. 

“In order to get at this problem 
and see what can be done about 
reaching an agreement as to where 
each of these transportation 
methods belongs and where they 
serve best, a group of presidents 
of the Eastern railroads and a 
group of men representing the 
manufacturers of motor trucks in 
this country have arranged com- 
mittees to get together for the 
discussion of this problem. The 
writer happens to be a member of 
the committee representing the 
motor truck manufacturers. One 
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Contributors to This Report 


W. A. Johnston, President 
Illinois Central Railroad 


A. T. Mercier, President 
Southern Pacific Company 


Robert G. Dunlop, President 
Sun Oil Company 


J. Cameron Thomson, President 
Northwest Bancorporation 


John L. McCaffrey, President 
International Harvester Company 


Ernest Kanzler, Chairman of the Board 
Universal C.I.T. Credit Corporation 


The Proposal 


An impartial study made by some large engi- 
neering organization over a year or two, financed 
by the railroad, oil, and trucking industries, 
could determine the most economic transporta- 





tion policy for our country. 








meeting has been held with the 
executives of the railroads so far, 
and, of course, no conclusions have 
been reached and many other meet- 
ings will necessarily have to be 
held. 

“I am hopeful, however, that 
the problem will be worked out 
because there is a need for both 
types of transportation, and I 
think the problem will have the 
proper attention from the groups 
appointed.” 

Ernest Kanzler, board chair 
man, Universal C.I.T. Credit Cor- 
poration, writes: 

“T think it would be a good idea 
to have an engineering organiza- 
tion conduct an impartial study 
on the trucks versus rail matter. 
Partisan studies along this line 


have already been made by such 
companies as the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company.” 

It is plain that none of the 
writers are enthusiastic about the 
idea of a national study. Several 
who claim that such studies have 
been made seem to overlook two 
points: Some of the previous 
studies are old and some of the 
most publicized studies are obvi- 
ously biased. And there is still 
another point: No study, to our 
knowledge, has been made in which 
all the various terms have been 
defined in advance and agreement 
reached by both rail and truck 
partisans on the conditions gov- 
erning the study. 

As Mr. Kanzler points out, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Fourth of a Series 


Bonus Compensation 
For Key Executives 


| gerne ago, Bethlehem’s Charles 
Schwab made history when he 
took the stand that no executive 
should receive a salary of more 
than $10,000 a year. For many 
Bethlehem top 
were paid a base salary of $10,000 


years executives 
but with supplementary compensa- 
tion contingent upon earnings. In 
some instances the bonus depended 
upon the over-all earnings of the 
business, in others upon the profits 
resulting from the executive’s own 
operation, and in still others upon 
which the 


indirect contributions 


A pj , ae Survey 


executive made to the future 
growth and welfare of the business. 
Time and the gyrations of the 
dollar have changed these plans; 
but the underlying philosophy re- 
mains that an executive’s salary 
should be enough to cover his living 
expenses comfortably and from 
that point on he should be paid on 
the basis of his contribution to the 
profits and growth of the business. 


As the Dartnell survey of ex- 


ecutive salaries, now under way, 
shows, approximately 52 per cent 
of the key executives in American 
business receive a bonus in addition 
to their base salary. An analysis 
of about 100 questionnaires re- 
turned by bonus-paying corpora- 
tions shows that, on an average, 
the bonus for the year under review 
was equal to about 43 per cent of 
the fixed salary. The break-down 
of this analysis is shown in the 
charts accompanying this report. 

The of the 


bonus to the fixed salary of these 


ratio of the size 


Comparison of 1948 Bonus with Salary — 95 Companies 











Controller 
General and 
Manager Treasurer 


Executive 
President Vice Vice 
President President 


Number 
of Em- 
ployees 


Line of Business 


Sales 


M a nager 


Secretary 


Oil 2,200 #60,000 
5,760 


60,000 


$30,000 
2,880 
36,000 


$14,000 
1,344 
17,500 
1,750 
8,600 


Manufacturing 6,500 $40,000 $20,000 $25,000 $35,000 


Farm loans 179 15,000 
13,500 
65,000 
20,000 

115,000 

5,750 

35,000 
3,500 

22,000 
4,300 

35,000 
8,600 

25,000 
7,500 
19,000 
2,903 

36,150 
15,272 

20,000 
5,000 

44,000 
3,000 
12,000 

25,000 

16,000 
2,000 


12,000 
11,000 


10,600 
9,600 
35,000 


8,600 
7,675 
25,000 
15,000 15,000 5,000 5,000 
30,000 15,000 20,000 20,000 12,000 
1,500 600 800 200 360 
20,000 8,000 
2,000 800 
18,000 10,000 
3,500 2,200 
15,000 9,000 
3,700 600 
7,500 
1,200 


7,150 


Textiles 3,500 15,000 35,000 


Industrial 1,300 40,000 
2,000 
Canned food 1,100 
Investment trusts 25 10,000 
2,600 
15,000 
3,700 
10,000 
1,500 
7,000 
1,100 
14,450 
6,109 
7,000 6,000 
1,000 500 
16,500 8,100 
1,650 810 
8,000 6,000 
12,000 2,000 
8,000 

1,200 


Manufacturing 425 15,000 
3,000 
12,000 
3,000 
16,000 


2,567 


Steel 
Manufacturing 18,000 
2,903 
14,450 250 
6,109 
12,000 
2,000 


Machinery 
Optical 8,000 
1,000 
20,000 
2,000 
4,800 
1,000 
8,000 
1,200 


Book publishing 15,200 
1,520 
12,000 
25,000 
14,000 
1,800 


Manufacturing 


Electrical 8,000 


1,200 
tBonus figures are in italics. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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CHAMPIONSHIP BUSINESS TEAM... 
Aimee they put in Warchaat Coloulators 


It’s the department with new Figuremasters that delivers the most calculations 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


per payroll-dollar. The Fully Automatic model, the ov/y calculator with simultaneous 
automatic multiplication, is ideal for heavy-volume figure-work. The low-cost 
Semi-Automatic model is popular where the work is lighter. Both are available 
in 10 or 8 bank capacities . . . choose whichever fits your requirements and 
business budget. If your need is temporary rent a Figuremaster 
The Marchant Man in your phone book is ready to prove by a demonstration 


on your own work that Figuremasters will do your calculating easier 


and at less cost. Phone him today or mail the coupon to 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC Marchant Calculating Machine Company, Oakland 8, California. 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A 


Ss") \ 
Le Iv 
fn A R [ i ) 
sce MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


y OHS 2 ¢, wy / Oakland 8, California AS 


Please send me free information about 
the new Figuremasters 


Guremibes Sy, Fully Ausemadel _} Semi- Aevedinitel 1 nema] 


Name 
ICA'S FIRST CALCULATOR 





Address. 





City a 
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executives is influenced consider- 
ably by the number of companies 
which pay a bonus based on the 
fluctuations in the cost of living, 
rather than on the profits of the 
business. Then, too, many bonus 
plans went into effect, in lieu of 
salary increases, after an execu- 
tive’s salary had reached above- 
average levels; and they were con- 
sequently much smaller than in the 
case of bonuses paid executives 
who took salary cuts during the 
depression with the understanding 
they would in the future receive 
a share of the profits. So, while 
the figures presented in this report 
are interesting, they are not 
especially significant unless they 
are viewed against more back- 
ground than the bare figures show. 
But there is significance to the 
fact that the practice of making 


the compensation of top executives 
contingent upon their contribution 
to the well-being of the business 
is increasing rather than decreas- 
ing. In fact, we find a strong trend 
in that direction. 

Executive bonuses have long 
been singled out for attack by 
labor leaders who insist that profits 
distributed in this way to key 
executives should go into a pot, 
and be divided pro rata among 
all employees. One union leader 
expressed the views of most union 
men when he said, “After all, were 
it not for the man on the produc- 
tion line there would be no melon 
to cut.” And that is true. But it 
is also true were it not for ener- 
getic management, there would be 
neither a bonus nor a production 
line. Which, of course, brings us 
back to the age-old poser of which 


came first, the chicken or the egg. 

Actually a corporation, in order 
to attract and hold capable man- 
agers, must pay them approxi- 
mately as much as they could make 
were they in a business of their 
own. Contingent compensation is 
designed to do just that. Whether 
we like it or not, supply and de- 
mand govern the compensation of 
key executives just as much as 
they govern the pay of the man on 
the production line. And no one 
knows that better than organized 
labor which steadfastly promotes 
rules and devices designed to de- 
crease the supply of skilled work- 
ers in a craft in the not always 
logical belief that by so doing the 
union’s bargaining power is in- 
creased and its ability to demand 
and secure higher wage rates is 
improved, 





Comparison of 1948 Bonus with Salary — 95 Companies (Cont.) 





Controller 
General and Sales 
Manager | Treasurer Manager 


Number 
of Em- 


ployees 


Executive 
Vice Vice 


President Secretary 
President | President | 


Line of Business 


Wholesale hardware 
Foundry 

Brewing machinery 
Wholesale. . 
Manufacturing. . . 
Manufacturing chemists 
Manufacturing 
Manufacturing 
Advertising agency 
Printers 

Dry cleaners 

Dry cleaning 

Metal tile 

Metal products 

Tree care service 
Manufacturing 
Metal manufacturing 
Supervision 
Wholesale. 


Department store 





130 
400 
175 
180 
350 


110 


25,000 
6,000 
10,000 
2,000 
12,000 
8,000 
12,000 
630 
7,500 
500 
20,000 11,000 
10,000 6,000 
30,000 12,000 
17,000 5,000 
28,500 
20,600 
55,000 


13,850 
10,300 
20,000 

5,000 
25,000 
57,000 


25,000 
57,000 


#6,500 
500 


9,500 
1,500 
8,100 
2,025 
11,000 
800 
6,760 
1,482 


6,500 
2,700 


6,250 
800 


8,000 
5,000 
9,000 
1,500 
11,000 
10,300 
18,000 
5,000 
15,500 
2,500 








(Continued on page 24) 
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A BIG ANSWER 
to a little girl’S problem 


for 10 days without obligation. Write 


F you employ girls for clerical or sten- 

ographic work you will make them 
happier, healthier and more efficient by 
furnishing them with Goodform Alumi- 
num Posture Chairs No. 2123. These 
chairs have five adjustments which en- 
able them to be quickly fitted to each 
individual so as to provide correct seated 
posture and genuine working comfort. 
Made of aluminum and upholstered with 
foam rubber they are good looking and 
represent a lifetime investment in good 
seating. No splinters and no torn nylons 
either. They reduce fatigue, improve 
morale, increase productivity and pro- 
mote health. Try one in your own office 
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The General Fireproofing Co., Dept. 
B-15 Youngstown 1, Ohio, for a booklet 
on Goodform Office Seating and the 
location of our nearest branch or dealer. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Copyright 1950—The General Fireproofing Company 


Kee 
“““_ 


No single piece of office equip- 

ment contributes more to a 
eda plokactiity than the 
chair on which she sits. Take 
these outstanding features of 
Goodform No. 2123 as your 
yardstick when you measure 
office chairs: 


1. Five simple controls adjust to 
user: (1) raise or lower back; 
(2) move back or back- 
ward; (3) regulate angle of 
tilting 


Seatin-smooth, 
never tarnishes, Washing with 
soap and water keeps clean and 
sparkling. 


4. Foam rubber cushioning on 
seat and back is resilient, cool, 
comfortable. Retains shape and 


designed 
specially for Goodform. Four of 
five adjustments controlled by iron. 


7. Top-bearing casters with hard 
or soft rubber wheels. Sockets 
rigidly molded into base, guaran- 
teed to hold casters. 


8. Pays for itself. Prorated 
time cost is under 2¢ a day. 


“Sitting Pretty" —C this Goodf, point 
by point with any other stenographer's chair 
on the market and see for yourself why it's the 
best buy for your company, too. Write us re- 
garding ashowing of our sound movie, Sitting 
Pretty”, which tells the whole story of the 
2123 chair. 
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The simplest and most practical 
way of providing contingent com- 
pensation for executives, above the 
level of department managers, is 
to set aside a portion of the profits 
for distribution under some pre- 
determined plan. Such a_ bonus 
may be payable in cash, or, as is 
sometimes done, it is paid in stock 
of the corporation. Such a plan, 
however, to succeed, requires care- 
ful and fair administration. First 
there is the matter of what per- 
centage of the profits shall be 
used for this purpose. Then there 
arises the question of which ex- 
ecutives shall participate, and last, 
but perhaps most important of ail, 
the ticklish of to what 
extent each shall participate. 


matter 


In the case of larger companies 
where the profits run into big 
figures, the board of directors or 


the finance committee usually de- 
termines the allocation, taking 
into consideration the many fac- 
tors involved. In smaller owner- 
managed businesses, the problem is 
greatly simplified. After setting 
aside a sufficient amount to cover 
“rent on the capital 
used in conducting the business”— 


dividends 


a percentage of the profits before 
taxes is allocated for distribution 
to executives, keeping in mind the 
company’s need for funds to pay 
federal taxes, and provide working 
capital for expansion, research 
work, and other operating needs. 
The percentage of profits usually 
distributed varies from 10 to 50 
per cent. Some businesses find it 
pays, both from an incentive and 
a cost-control standpoint, to dis- 
tribute half the profits that way. 
This leaves the other half to take 


care of taxes and provide funds 
to offset the increasing require- 
ments of the business in an infla- 
tionary economy. The percentage 
could be, and usually is, increased 
during a period of deflation. 
Determining who shall partici- 
pate in the bonus, after it has been 
decided how the 
figured, is usually handled by a 
management committee. The com- 


bonus will be 


mittee may be formally established 
by action of the board of directors 
or consist of the ranking officers 
of the 
formally and decide. The commit- 
tee procedure is desirable as it 
brings different points of view to 
bear on the problem. The test 


company who meet in- 


usually applied is, “Does the ex- 
ecutive contribute materially, by 
ideas and performance, to the 
profits of the business? Would it 
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Controller 
General and 
Manager | Treasurer 


Executive 
President Vice Vice 
President | President 


Number 
of Em- 
ployees 


co Ae mee OG: NO ee te 


Sales 
Manager 


Line of Business Secretary 


$13,300 
5,000 


2,200 $35,000 $11,400 #10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
18,000* 
30,000 
10,000 
40,000 
15,000 


45,000 
* 


$20,000 
15,000 
18,000 

15,000* 
15,000 
2,500 
30,000 
12,000 
31,000 
* 


Auto parts 
Wholesale 155 15,000 
12,000 
12,500 

2,000 


9,300 
5,000 
12,000 
1,500 


12,000 
2,000 
12,000 
3,000 
13,000 
Ld 


Manufacturing and distributing 8,000 


Heavy machinery 1,300 


Manufacturing tools 425 29,000 11,000 
* * 


20,000 9,400 
3,500 
18,000 
7,820 
8,700 
8,000 
6,500 


17,500 

8,000 
25,000 
10,430 


9,600 
3,000 
25,000 
10,430 
12,000 
18,000 
18,000 
5,000 
11,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
5,000 


9,100 
2,000 


10,000 
6,000 
18,000 
9,384 


Electrical 


24,300 
12,670 
12,500 
18,000 
40,000 

2,500 
15,000 
10,000 

6,600 
13,000 
40,000 
15,000 
37,500 
33,333 
25,000 
10,000 
15,000 

8,000 
25,000 
28,890 
40,000 


Educational publishers 
Chocolate manufacturing 
Metal stamping manufacturer 7,200 


Manufacturing 6,240 5,980 
5,200 
5,000 


Canning 


15,000 
2,000 
9,600 
9,600 
7,800 
1,500 
8,000 
4,000 

13,000 
3,000 

17,500 


12,000 
2,500 


18,000 
5,000 


25,000 

5,000 
14,500 
14,500 


Metal products 


19,500 
19,500 


Manufacturing 


Retail 25,000 


10,000 


7,800 
2,500 
10,000 

5,000 


10,000 
4,000 


Furniture manufacturing 


16,000 
4,000 
23,000 


Manufacturing 


31,600 12,000 


2,000 


Manufacturing 


25,000 10,000 


2,000 


8,000 
2,000 
18,850 
4,712 
10,208 
11,696 


8,400 
3,600 
15,850 
3,962 
7,055 
4,710 


Manufacturing 


52,800 
13,200 
10,208 
11,696 


15,000 
3,750 
5,834 


2,934 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing 


*Plus Stock **Percentage of profits (Continued on page 26) 
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Periscope view of a leading executive 


He’s in treacherous waters when 
he overlooks dangers that lurk be- 
neath the surface of his inventory 
figures. 

If they're too high, sinking prices 
and carrying costs can torpedo his 
profits. If inventory is too low, 
hard-won goodwill hits bottom as 
customer complaints and lost or- 
ders climb. 


The narrow but safe channel of 
Balanced Inventory is easier to find 
when McBee Keysort is the Gen- 
eral Manager’s navigating chart. 


Then complete facts provided 
promptly enable him to steer a 
course of informed judgment 
McBee Keysort tells him daily, at 
less cost than any other method... 

1, What is and isn’t being sold. 

2. What is on hand, and how Jong 

it’s been there. 

3.What must be purchased or 


made... when. 


Up goes selling efficiency when 
Keysort helps the General Man- 
ager coordinate orders and sales 
pressure with inventory. 














EE 
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Down go production costs when 
Keysort helps him adjust work-in- 
process, material purchases and 
manpower to current demand. 

Away go his insomnia, nerves 
and exhaustion as simple, inex- 
pensive, flexible McBee machines 
and methods put his management 
controls on an even keel. 

That’s why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in a few years. 

Ask the McBee man near you to 
tell you frankly whether or not 
McBee can help you. Or write us. 


Ua O00 OU 


| 
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i. 


This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 
With your present personnel, without costly in- 
stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 
the pre-coded holes along the edges make this 
card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data . . . classify it . . . file 
it... find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 
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Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 


295 Madison Avenuc. New York 17, N.Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ont., Can. 





be to the best interests of the busi- 
ness to ‘cut him in’ on the annual 
profits, rather than to pay him a 
flat salary without any contingent 
compensation? Is his salary range 
such that, if he received all his 
compensation in the form of a 
fixed salary, it would present a 
difficult problem if, in the event of 
a business recession, his salary had 
to be adjusted downward?” 

But no matter how 
thought is given to the question 
of who shall participate, it is 
almost impossible to frame any 
plan which will make everyone 
happy. Human nature being what 
it is, we all have a slightly ex- 
aggerated idea of our importance 
to the business; we see no reason 
why if one executive gets a bonus, 
we should not receive one, too. 
That is why it is important to 


much 


have it understood that executives 
who are compensated in part by a 
profit-sharing arrangement, are 
on a different base salary than 
those who do not participate in 
profits. Theoretically, of course, 
there should be no problem on this 
score as no one is supposed to 
his compensation ar- 

But that is more 
theoretical than real. 

As to the degree each executive 
participates in the profits, that is 
usually related to his base salary. 
The thought here is that those 
factors which are weighed in com- 
pensating sales executives, such as 
length of service, stability, reli- 
ability, loyalty, ability to get 
things done, are evaluated when 
salary adjustments are made. 
Therefore, the salary bracket an 
executive is in when the bonus is 


broadcast 
rangement. 


distributed might quite properly 
be used as a base for his bonus. 
Of course, other considerations 
may and do enter into the picture, 
such as stock ownership. Any 
bonus plan, unless it is treated 
wholly as an operating expense, 
affects the book value of the 
common stock. Were it not for 
the bonus, each _ stockholder’s 
equity in the would 
be correspondingly greater. So 
we find some companies, particu- 
larly closed corporations where 
the principal owners are active in 


business 


the management, recognize this 
fact in apportioning the bonus 
money. 

For obvious reasons, nearly all 
companies having contingent com- 
pensation plans, figure the bonus 
after dividends and before taxes. 
It seems to be accepted that stock- 





Comparison of 1948 Bonus with Salary — 95 Companies (Cont.) 





Line of Business 


Metal manufacturers 
Automotive dealer 
Machine shop 

Pottery manufacturing 
Machine tools 

Foundry 

Brush manufacturing. . 
Metal manufacturing. . . 
Sausage manufacturing. . 
Fertilizer and insecticides 
Wholesale coffee. 
Electrical 

Furniture 

Paint manufacturing 
Machinery parts. . 
Neon signs 

Crude oil pipeline 
Printing... 

Auto parts manufacturer 


Gray iron foundry 





Number 
of Em- 
ployees 


Executive 
Vice Vice 
President President 


President 


} 


284 $15,000 $13,000 | $12,000 
1,100 , na 
15,000 


2,000 


1,500 


24,000 
10,000 


24,000 
10,000 
35,400 

8,500 
12,000 

6,000 
15,000 


11,000 
2.500 


10,000 
10,000 

8,000 
25,000 

8,000 
20,000 
31,500 


30,000 
47,000 
25,000 
2,500 
14,000 
1,091 
24,000 
1,400 
15,000 
2,500 
36,000 
16,000 


15,000 
12,000 


8,400 
621 


| Secretary | 


Controller 
and 


Treasurer 


Sales 
Manager 


General 
Manager 
$9,000 $12,000 

3,000 
7,500 
1,000 
5,200 
1,000 
24,000 


7,700 
800 
14,000 
2,500 








(Continued on page 28) 
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“VM SORRY THESE SALES ““HAMMERMILL 
BULLETINS HAVE BEEN DELAYED, ADVERTISING SAYS THAT 
BUT WE HAD TO CUT AN ADDITIONAL WE SHOULD EASILY GET 5000 
SET OF STENCILS TO COPIES FROM ONE STENCIL 
FINISH THE RUN.” IF WE USE HAMMERMILL 

MIMEO-BOND. LET'S 
TRY IT. 





Your mimeographed mailings go out 
on time when you run them on Hammer- 
mill Mimeo-Bond. That’s because this 
crisp, lint-free paper won’t clog your 
stencils... permits operators to turn out 
longer runs of attractive, readable copies 
from one set of stencils. Hammermill 
Mimeo-Bond comes in white and 7 dis- 
tinctive colors, enabling you to put your 
message on a “signal system” color that 
will readily identify it. 

For printed headings on bulletins, sales 
letters, price lists and many other forms 
on which mimeographing is done, your 
printer will be pleased to supply Ham- 
mermill Mimeo-Bond. 

Test Hammermill Mimeo-Bond FREE 
in your own office! Send coupon for 100- 
sheet test packet plus the helpful Ham- 
mermill idea-book “Better Stencil Copies.”’ 














100-SHEET 
TEST PACKET OF 
HAMMERMILL 





Hammermill Paper Company 
1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—the 100-sheet packet of Hammermill Mimeo- 
Bond and a copy of “Better Stencil Copies.” 


Name 


Position 





LOCK FOR THE WATERMARK 


HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TX 
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holders are entitled to be paid for 
the use of their money, before 
profits are shared with the men 
whose leadership and enterprise 
have made the profits possible. 
This can be done rather simply. 
But when the bonus is figured sub- 
ject to the deduction of income 
tax, the computation is a_ bit 
difficult. 

One way of figuring the bonus 
subject to the deduction of income 
tax is to use a formula, which we 
publish through the courtesy of 
Arthur Young & Company. By 
means of this formula it is possible 
to compute the bonus after taxes, 
and still throw the bonus back into 
operating expense so that it can 
he deducted from the company’s 
taxable profit. 

Supposing the manager of a 
company whose profits were, say, 
$200,000 is entitled to a bonus of 


25 per cent of profits after deduc- 
tion of income tax at the rate of 
1334 per cent. The formula would 
be: 
Let x equal bonus 
x ].1375) 
1375x) = 4x 
4x 


200,000 ix 
200,000 
172,500 13T5x 
172,500 3.8625x 

x $44,660.20 


( [200,000 
(27,500 


PROOF 
Profits $200,000.00 
Bonus 
after 
tax 


net 
of 


25% of 


deduction 


profits 
income 
$44,660.20 


$155,339.80 


21,359.22 


Taxable profit 
Tax at 133,% 


Net profit $133,980.58 


Typical of many compensation 
plans for key executives is that 
recently adopted by Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corporation. The amended 
plan, as authorized by the stock- 
holders, provides that extra com- 


pensation will be paid out of the 
company’s net earnings in excess 
of $7.2 million, or above $2 a share 
on the 3.6 million shares of issued 
common stock. 

Under the Schenley plan, the 
first $250,000 excess earnings are 
available for the fund, plus 5 per 
cent of the next $1 million and 7 
per cent of all other earnings above 
the required amount. The distri- 
bution of the bonus is made by a 
committee nominated by the presi- 
dent and approved by the board 
of directors. The payment is made 
immediately after the close of the 
fiscal year up to the first $5,000 
due any employee. Amounts in ex- 
cess of $5,000 are paid in annual 
installments over a 10-year period. 
This last provision is to give high- 
salaried employees a tax saving by 
spreading the payments over 10 


years. 





Comparison of 1948 Bonus with Salary — 95 Companies (Cont.) 





Line of Business 


Machinery manufacturer 
Retail lumber 
Manufacturing 

Valve manufacturing 
Manufacturing 
Manufacturing 
Broadcasting 
Wholesale electric 
Wholesale 

Lumber manufacturing 
Paper manufacturing 
Foundry 

Chemicals 

Clothing manufacturer 
Manufacturing 
Manufacturing 
Machinery 

Folding boxes 
Wholesale hardware 


Manufacturing 





Number 
of Em- 
ployees 


Executive 
Vice 
President 


Vice 
President 


President 


$7,500 
1,500 


$20,000 
5,000 
9,600 
7,200 
24,000 


80-100 


30,000 $20,000 

13,000 

2,600 
12,000 10,000 

7,500 

1,000 

4,600 


3,470 


32,000 
1,000 
6,800 
5,630 
4,800 
5,000 
3,600 1,200 

10,000 

13,439 
8,400 
7,000 

11,000 
7,500 


14,400 
17,907 
16,800 
14,000 
18,000 
15,000 
20,000 

4,000 
90,000 


10,000 
13,439 
12,600 
10,500 


15,000 

3,000 
50,000 
20,000 

30,000 

19,400 

24,000 

21,000 

3,000 

47,000 

15,288 

288 


30,000 
19,400 
36,000 
34,000 
6,000 
94,000 
10,396 
196 
12,600 
6,000 


Controller 
and 
Treasurer 


Sales 
Manager 


General 
Manager 


Secretary 


$9,000 
1,500 
6,600 
4,800 


$5,500 
300 


$6,500 
1,000 
6,600 
4,000 
6,000 
1,000 
7,500 
2,000 


$5,200 
2,000 
4,600 
460 
11,000 


4,600 
460 
10,000 5,000 
5,000 
6,500 
700 


4,800 


19,992 

6,000 
11,000 8,700 
13,439 
6,600 
2,400 
11,000 
5,000 


10,000 
8,971 


11,000 11,000 
5,000 
12,000 
2,400 
8,500 
2,500 
20,000 
28,000 
9,500 
12,500 
3,000 
16,000 
4,892 


92 


17,500 
6,500 


24,000 
15,000 


14,000 
7,500 


4,130 
80 
10,800 
3,600 


15,288 
288 
14,300 
6,000 


10,800 
3,500 
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“So that’s the 


better mousetrap!” 


Appearances are deceptive 

to mice... and men. 

Executives, for example, 

realize it’s unnecessary to buy a 
blast furnace to light a cigarette. 
Or to invest in too much or too 
little machine to handle 

their volume of figure work. 

The moral of our tale, of course, is: 
get a Monroe. Because what- 
ever your figuring or accounting 
problem, Monroe makes 

exactly the machine to handle it. 


Faster. Better. More economically. 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting probiems...a 
model to meet every need! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. “Velvet Touch"* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 


Monrce ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. “Velvet 
Touch"* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING machine 


VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 
Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's hless ease of operati: 





Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N.J. 
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He Could Have Retired 
26 Years Ago 


By Edhuin Roper 


HE fact that Ed Daniell of 

Menominee, Michigan, was at 
his usual place of business last 
January 31 would be surprising 
news anywhere except in Menomi- 
nee. For the folks in that fair- 
sized Upper Michigan town have 
watched him driving to and from 
the First National Bank for more 
than 50 years. So there was no 
reason for him to slow down on 
his ninety-first birthday! 

Ed Daniell is the dean of 
Michigan bankers and one of the 
oldest active businessmen in the 
country. He has been a director 
of the First National ever since 
1897 and is currently serving as 
chairman of the board. He has 
been working with credits and 
debits for more than 75 years in 
the fields of mining, lumbering, 
railroading, manufacturing, run- 
ning a public utility, and even 
running the town itself—he has 
served as its mayor. 

Mr. Daniell was born in Ireland 
where his father, a miner from 
Cornwall, England, who was bound 
for America, had stopped off long 
enough to get married and start 
a family. Ed reached Michigan’s 
copper country at the age of 3 
(the Civil War had just begun), 
and went to work at the mines 
when he was 15. 

But mine work, above or below 
ground, didn’t appeal to Ed who 
fancied he might strike a much 
richer vein in a different field 
business. And so he enrolled at 
a Valparaiso, Indiana, 
When he returned to Calumet with 
a diploma under his arm, a job in 
the mine company’s office was open 
to him; but after a year he teamed 


school. 


30 


up with a lumberman, and his 
career was under way. 

As payroll clerk for the lumber- 
jacks, he recalls that he often 
trudged miles through the woods 
carrying several thousand dollars 
in cash without a guard of any 
kind. But the pair prospered, 
cutting a wider swath through the 
forests each succeeding year until 
the total in Menominee County 
alone, Daniell figures, reached 
something like 25 million board 
feet. 

It was here that they built a 
narrow-gauge railroad, an episode 
that is still dear to his heart. 

“Tt wasn’t as long as the North- 


western but nearly as wide,” he 
quips. “It was called the IWR& 
NRR line which stood for Ingalls, 
White Rapids and Northern. But 
of course the wags changed that 
to mean ‘I Will Run and Not Run 


Banker Ed Daniell at 91 is one of the 
oldest active businessmen in America 


Regular.’ We had about 10 miles 
of track, some of it laid right 
across the ice, and where there was 
a stump we went around it.” 

In 1891, at 32 years of age, this 
railroad magnate was named man- 
ager of Menominee’s gas, light and 
electric power utility, the first town 
in that area with a street rail- 
way system. Powerhouse boilers 
were fired with slab lumber from 
sawmills and the monthly flat rate 
for electric current was $1 per 100 
watts, with a “current inter- 
rupter” installed in the home of 
each customer so that the lights 
would flicker if he burned more 
watts than he was paying for. 

The street railway was a big 
success from the start, except for 
the long run to the cemetery which, 
although it carried its quota of 
mourners in the summertime, was 
like a ghost train in winter. To 
build up business along this route, 
Mr. Daniell underwrote a bowling 
alley near the graveyard. The line 
immediately showed a profit, and 
when bowling faded from popu- 
larity a golf course was laid out 
near the cemetery. 

The utility was sold to the Wis- 
consin Public Service Corporation 
in 1910 for $1.5 million, and its 
manager concentrated on his other 
interests in the bank. Menominee 
elected him its mayor in the 
1920’s. About this same time, 
he put his woodworking hobby to 
good use by designing one of the 
first year-round cottages on the 
west shore of Green Bay. At 75 
he planned another building, this 
time the modern and comfortable 
home in Menominee where he and 
his daughter, Virginia, now live. 
It’s only a short drive straight 
down the street to the First Na- 
tional Bank. 
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City National Bank, Houston, Texas. Installation by Finger Office Equipment Co 


Your Business Makes Its Best Impression 


with EOQ0// Office Furniture... 


a Profitable Investment 





When important matters are discussed with associates, prospects or customers, Leopold 
shows your firm at its best. Office furnishings reflect the attitude of management. Improve 


the impression your business gives, by modernizing with distinctive Leopold furniture. 


Since 1876, Leopold has created office furniture, designed for efficiency, styled with 


dignity, built for durability . . . a profitable business investment for you 


The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office planning counselor. 
Call him, today, for specific suggestions profitable for you. If not known, please write 
us for his name and address 


1nt LEq00/6/ vonran 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 








MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
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Allis-Chalmers Helps 
Problem Drinkers 





Since establishing an alcoholic counseling program 
in March 1949, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany has rehabilitated 39 out of 71 alcoholics, and most 
of the others have been ‘‘on the wagon’’ for some time 





yam months ago at Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 71 
were drinking so much that it in- 


employees 


terfered with their work. 

An alcoholic counseling program 
has since been established, and 39 
of these workers are at their jobs 
without interference from strong 
drink, and 12 others are being 
helped by Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Another 10 are getting assistance 
from the company counselor. Two 
employees left Allis-Chalmers vol 
untarily, and 2 others were laid 
off because of work shortage. 
Only 5 had to be dismissed. One 
employee died during the period 
of rehabilitation. 

Allis-Chalmers is one of several 
large businesses that have recently 
started programs to help problem 
drinkers back on their feet. The 
company organized a committee 2 
years ago to investigate some of 
the offenders, and it was found 
that 10 per cent of discipline cases 
involved heavy drinkers. 

A study was then made of 71 
of these problem drinkers, and one 
revelation was that at one time 
10 per cent of the working time of 
these employees was lost through 
absenteeism. In 8 months the alco- 
holic counselor cut the rate down 
to less than 3 per cent. 

In 1948, these 71 drinkers lost 
more than $23,000 in wages. The 
counseling program was begun in 
March 1949, and that year only 
about $13,500 was lost. 
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The study also revealed that the 
average problem drinking employee 
aided by the company had _ been 
employed for more than 10 years. 
He was an experienced workman 
with an excellent record on ma- 
chines or in the office. His age was 
45, although the largest number 
of the men were in the 35- to 
40-year bracket. 

Allis-Chalmers made sure that 
supervisory employees knew what 
was going on. A series of lectures 
on the problem drinker was given 
to all 1,800 of these supervisors. 
They were told that the problem 
drinker is a sick man, one who 
needs help. They were told that 
they would do an injustice to a 
man if the employee were not re- 
ferred to the alcoholic counselor. 
In many cases, supervisory em- 
ployees “covered up” for problem 
drinkers so that some of these 
older, better workers might con- 
tinue on their jobs. 

The company also hired the 
former executive secretary of Al- 
coholics Anonymous in Milwaukee 
County on a full-time basis. 

In studying the case histories 
of these 71 employees, the coun- 
selor found various things that 
drove the men to drink. One man 
with a wife and five children lived 
in a three-room apartment that 
was so crowded the man had to 
sleep in the same bed during the 
day that was occupied by a son at 
night. The small apartment offered 
little privacy, and the man gen 


erally ended up at a tavern after 
trying unsuccessfully to sleep. 

The counselor stepped in, and 
soon one of the older boys was 
spending the summer on a farm. 
Two boys were given Y.M.C.A. 
memberships. Things quieted down, 
and the man stopped drinking. 
Larger housing facilities are the 
ultimate goal. 

Another employee was referred 
to the counselor because of re- 
peated absenteeism. He was sick 
and had a severe case of jitters 
and hang-over. The counselor took 
him to a hospital, and later learned 
the man’s wife was an alcoholic. 
Soon both the man and his wife 
were attending meetings of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, and neither has 
been drinking since. 

Another worker went on a drink- 
ing spree for 2 weeks, and then 
found he was unable to stop. The 
counselor finally found him in a 
Milwaukee hotel and had him taken 
to a hospital. He, too, joined 
Alcoholics Anonymous after his re- 
lease from the hospital, and since 
then hasn’t lost a single day. 

Other cases showed that em- 
ployees began drinking when 
worried about finances or when 
other difficulties arose at home. 
After assistance had been given the 
drinker, he generally got back on 
his feet and was once more a valu- 
able employee. 

The program at Allis-Chalmers 
is arranged so that the counselor 
can call in various other people or 
agencies for help. Family Welfare 
agencies are called upon, and a 
victim’s minister often can give 
considerable aid. In every case, the 
problem of the alcoholic is con- 
sidered continuous. The counselor 
never closes his records on a case 
unless a man dies or leaves the 
company. 
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Modern Business Demands It... 


G77” N\CTOR PRESENTS 
THE COMPLETE ADDING MACHINE 
with AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE’ 


WITH SAVINGS 
UP TO *30°° 


Over Comparable Makes 


*What CREDIT BALANCE Means 


Credit Balance simply means a “nega- 
tive” or “minus” total. Example shown 
on tape above indicates how you can 
subtract a larger number from a smaller 
and record the difference. Time saving 
feature for all phases of bookkeeping 
involving extension of credit, payments 
of accounts, payroll, inventory, etc., 
which occur daily in practically every 
business. Simply flick the total key; 
Crevit Batance is printed on the tape 
automatically. Fast. Easy. Stanparo Equir- 
MENT ON Alt 8 cotumNn Executive Mopeis at 


No Extra Cost. 





MODEL 7-83-54. Choice 
( 


price! Lists 999,999.99; totals 


Add up these VICTOR Plusses mean, phn” artes 


evtomatic credit belance. 


OVER 23 MODELS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE; FROM $89.50 TO $415.00, INCLUDING VICTOR'S FAMOUS POSTING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. 


<2) 


COMPARE Victor's 
versatility with any 
ether adding machine 
—at any price! Victors 
add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, and now auto- 
matically compute 
credit balance*. 


S 


EASY TO OPERATE. 
Anyone can use. Easy 
to control with feather- 
weight touch. Easy on 
eyes—natural reading 
angle—colors selected 
to cut glare, reduce fa- 
tigue and eye strain. 


S 


FAST! FAST! Tests 
prove Victor electric 
Executive model add- 
ing machines provide 
far more speed than 
will ever be required 
by even the most ex- 
pert operators. 


SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SS Sees eee 


S 


EASY TO CARRY. 
Model above about 15 
Ibs.; others as little as 
11 Ibs. Covers about 
same space as 814" x 
11” letter. Convenient 
airplane-type carrying 
case also available. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE Co. 


S 


EASY TO BUY. Trade 
in your old models. 
Liberal allowances; 
credit terms. Branches 
or dealers in all prin- 
cipal cities. See ‘phone 
book, or write us for 
name of nearest dealer. 


Chicago 18, ili., Dept. AB-3 
Send me free, without obligation, “Your Keys te Better 
Business.” 


Send me free, without obligation, prices and more intor- 
mation on Victor. 


Mail This Coupon “Joday! b 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CoO. 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


World's largest exclusive manufacturers of adding machines 
Now in our 32nd year 
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lf Department Managers “Play on the Team’ 


(Continued from page 9) 


skilled and capable though he was, 
had a personality which made it 
difficult for him to work with 
others. 

The advertising manager and 
the sales promotion manager were 
both severely hampered because 
this production manager did not 
reveal his plans for new products 
until the products were ready for 
marketing. Then he would appear 
in the office of the sales manager 
and complain that his department 
was slighted in the promotion 
budgets. 

The sales manager understood 
the situation, but he was unwilling 
to attempt correction of it be- 
cause the production manager was 
a stockholder in the business, one 
of the oldest employees in point 
of service, and generally a wheel- 
horse of the business. 

Finally the company missed the 
boat on an entire season’s business 
because the production manager 
failed to put his cards on the 
table. He had several new prod- 
ucts which were excellent, but be- 
cause he said nothing about them 
until a production run had been 
completed, the promotion and 
advertising departments were un- 
able to accomplish much at the 
late date their work was started. 

The production manager 
claimed that his excellent products 
were sacrificed by neglect of the 
promotion and advertising depart- 


ments; the promotion and adver- 


tising departments claimed the 
production department kept its 
plans secret until such a late date 
that only half-way 


activities could be put into motion. 


promotion 


The quarrel over the lost sales 
became so bitter the president of 
the company took a hand. He 
found a solution. He ordered that 
all new product planning be done 
in a joint meeting of the produc- 
tion, sales, advertising, and sales 
promotion departments. No new 
product was to go past the hand- 
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sample or “mock-up” stage with- 
out at least one meeting of the 
three departments, plus full con- 
currence of all departments on a 
timetable for production, publicity 
releases, advertising, and sales 
promotion efforts. 

It would be claiming too much 
to say that this rule put an end 
to all the troubles of the three 
departments. The first meeting 
ended in a deadlock with the sales 
department declaring that it could 
not sell the new products planned 
by the production department; 
and the production department 
head made some sarcastic remarks 
about the demand of the sales de- 
partment for prices so low that no 
one could show a profit. 

This problem was solved by 
calling in an outside designer to 
bring in some new ideas for new 
products which were somewhat in 
advance of the ideas of the produc- 
tion manager. Both sides made 
compromises, but the first season’s 
sales on the new products created 
in joint meetings with the aid of 
outside counsel are now selling in 
considerably larger volume. 

Failure of department heads to 
cooperate often stems from the 
actigns of one especially aggres- 
sive manager who is so ambitious 
or impatient that he initiates plans 
which call for company-wide co- 
operation, but does not tell other 
department heads of his plans 
until they are fully jelled. Such 
a manager can cause havoc in any 
business, especially if he is backed 
by top management in his headlong 
push for action. 

Here is a case which shows how 
one aggressive man can upset an 
entire organization: 

A sales manager was made vice 
president in charge of sales, and 
word passed along he was to be 
next to the president in authority. 
The president was an elderly man, 
who wanted to be relieved of as 
much detail as possible. The sales 


+ 


manager had a_ long-standing 
grudge against purchasing agents 
and in all his planning he omitted 
the purchasing agent from meet- 
ings and conferences. 

One of his plans was a national 
contest among the 
salesmen. The contest was planned 
by the sales, advertising, and pro- 
motion Heavy 
quotas were assigned to the men, 


company’s 


managers. sales 
and a number of new salesmen 
were hired. Part of the contest 
plan called for special effort on 
one product which seemed to hold 
potentialities for greatly increased 
sales. Just as the contest began, 
the production department was 
ordered to put through a large 
run of the product in question, 
hold it in stock for quick shipment 
as fast as the orders came in. 

The production department 
placed requisitions with the pur- 
chasing department for parts and 
raw materials. Then the purchas- 
ing agent all but blew his top. He 
could not obtain the parts or the 
raw materials in the short time 
he was allowed for procurement. 
He flatly declined to accept re- 
sponsibility for getting the ma- 
terials on schedule. The production 
department was stymied; it re- 
ported to the sales manager that 
the job could not be done. The 
sales manager said, “Leave it to 
me. I'll get the stuff.” 

At this point the vice president 
in charge of sales took over the 
functions of the purchasing de- 
partment. He did 
needed parts and materials and 
was not at all tactful in boasting 


procure the 


about his ability to crack the whip 
over suppliers and obtain materials 
on short notice. When the goods 
began to arrive, the purchasing 
agent and the production manager 
had their day in court. The sales 
manager had paid too much, they 
claimed; the materials bought by 
the sales manager were not up to 
standard. The purchasing depart- 
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Yes, production efficiency needs 
simple, flexible paperwork to keep 
men and machines working at peak 
capacity ...insure material flow... 
avoid costly mistakes and delays. If 
you have a production problem the 
cause may well be outdated or ineffec- 
tive paperwork methods. 


Why not check your present set-up, 
with the help of Esasco specialists. 
These men can assist you in spotting 
weaknesses — simplify your routines 
for handling orders, records, reports. 


They can install up-to-date equipment 


bvefic  Baerl oe 


~~ we re 


Ae 
al 


that will speed clerical operations 
and eliminate expensive overlapping 


controls. 


From broad experience in helping 

other businesses solve their paperwork 
control problems EBAsco is prepared 
to solve yours — quickly and effi- 
ciently. No obligation for preliminary 
discussions, of course. 
Write for the booklet “The Inside Story of 
Outside Help’’ describing the many Esasco 
services available to you. Ebasco Services 
Incorporated, Dept. R, Two Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ment refused to accept some of 
the deliveries; the production de- 
partment declined to take responsi- 
bility for quality. 

Instead of being relieved of de- 
tails, the president soon found 
himself embroiled in a scrap which 
involved the sales, advertising, 
sales promotion, purchasing, and 
production department managers. 
Meanwhile, the contest was a big 
success, with the salesmen turning 
in many large-volume orders for a 
product on which the factory had 
not started full-scale production. 

The sales manager claimed that 
the purchasing and production 
departments were splitting hairs ; 
he intimated that they were sabo- 
taging his great sales drive. At the 
same time the purchasing agent 
threatened to resign if the sales 
department continued to usurp his 
functions. Finally the president 
got the sales manager into his 
office for a heart-to-heart talk. 

“I realize that our purchasing 
and production departments may 
seem slow and needlessly deliberate 
to you. The sales manager, by the 
very nature of his work, must be 
aggressive, enthusiastic, and dar- 
ing. We do not want to rob you 
of these qualities. But remember 
this: Purchasing is not an im- 
job. It 
patient work, much comparison, 


pulsive requires slow, 
weighing of values, and consider- 
able long-range planning. You 
would not countenance the pur- 
chasing department attempting to 
tell your salesmen what they 
should sell.” 


More talk 


brought the sales manager to the 


along this line 


realization that he had overstepped 
the bounds of good department 
management. With the assistance 
of the president and by finally 
getting the purchasing department 
pacified, the parts and materials 
were procured and the production 
completed with little delay. But it 
was a costly experience. 

The nature of the 
different 
calls for men of different tempera- 


work of 


department managers 


ment, experience, and background. 
Credit managers must be careful, 
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cautious, and deliberate. Heads of 
the engineering departments must 
be exacting, patient, and sure, 
before they go ahead. Finance de- 
partment heads must, at times, 
seem gloomy and pessimistic ; they 
must plan for contingencies which 
seem unlikely to happen. They 
must constantly think, “But what 
will happen if the money doesn’t 
come in as planned?” 

The sales, advertising, and sales 
promotion departments must be 
enthusiastic, optimistic, confident, 
daring, and quick to act. They 
cannot admit the possibility of 
failure or express doubt or lack of 
confidence. They are almost in- 
evitably impatient and critical of 
credit, finance, engineering, and 
production men, who must check 
and double check, who must 
measure, weigh, test, and experi- 
ment—and wait for the results. 

One difficulty in 
widely diversified talents to work- 


getting the 


ing together is that the credit, 
finance, engineering, and produc- 


tion men are often poor at explain- 
ing their problems; they assume 
that the other, more enthusiastic 
and optimistic men should know 
that financial planning, engineer- 
ing, purchasing, and production 
take time. They do not want to be 
pushed, yet it is the business of 
the sales department to push, push, 
push. Getting all these men to- 
gether for calm discussions of each 
other’s problems is at times a 
solution. Too often the engineering 
department works in a distant 
part of a building with too little 
contact with the more aggressive 
departments of the business. Too 
often the engineers, the research 
men, and the purchasing depart- 
ment are left out of planning 
sessions and then are asked to do 
things which they consider unwise. 

When this happens, and strain, 
tension, and friction develop, de- 
partment managers get to acting 
like little boys fighting over toys, 
or who gets the first ride on a 
hobby horse. 





Offices of Bygone Days 


HEN the Providence Washing- 
ton Insurance Company, Prov- 
Rhode Island, 


celebrated its 150th anniversary, 


idence, recently 
it presented something new in open 
houses. The company was also 
celebrating its move into a new 
office building. 

To show the changes that have 
taken place in offices during the 
last 150 
company 


years, the insurance 


furnished a_ series of 
offices that were typical of various 
periods. For example, one office 
was typical of the years between 
1799 and 1815, and in it was an 
old high-topped desk with a high 
chair. Another old desk in the room 
was full of dark cubbyholes, and 
a large model sailboat rested on 
top. 

The one thing in this office that 
might not have been authentic was 
one of the company’s present em- 


plovees who posed in a_ period 


costume to add color. Women at 
that time had not become a part 
of the workaday world. 

When a visitor saw some of the 
equipment in another of the ex- 
hibits, she jokingly said, “That 
typewriter doesn’t look much 
older than mine.” The machine 
referred to was an old Hall type- 
writer, patented in 1881. In the 
same office was a grinder mounted 
on an iron box for sharpening 
pencils, and a gadget that was said 
to be a calculating machine. 

One of the exhibits featured an 
item that would be 
many offices todav. The boxlike 


welcome in 


affair was used as a foot warmer, 
and an office worker merely pushed 
his feet as far as he could into 
the opening. Some other equip- 
ment that wouldn’t be welcome, 
however, were whale-oil lamps and 
stand-up-type desks that clerks 
leaned on all day. 
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There is a real need today for down-to-earth, practical sound-slide- LT) 
films for training salesmen. Many men have never had the experience ae S 
of selling against competition. Others have forgotten how to “get <. 
in there and bleed all over the carpet.” As Fortune said in a recent 
article: “. . . the most serious shortage is the shortage of creative 
salesmanship.” 


How Dick Borden Can Help Your Salesmen 


Most executives know Dick Borden. Either they have heard him 


speak or have seen the famous Borden and Busse sales films so popular 
before the war. Now Dartnell and Borden have joined forces to 
produce six new sound-slidefilms for use in your sales training pro- 
gram, at your sales meeting or convention. They are hard-hitting, 
realistic, and powerful—keyed to today’s conditions, not prewar. 


More Than Six Hundred Companies Have Subscribed! 


Released only eleven weeks ago, more than six hundred companies 
are using the new Dartnell-Borden films to raise the sights of their 
salesmen and get over to them the kind of creative, aggressive 
selling techniques they need to win orders against stiffening 
competition. 


A Complete Packaged Kit — Ready for Use. 

The complete Dartnell-Borden “SELLING AGAINST RESIST- 
ANCE” sales training kit comes ready for immediate use. It includes 
six fifteen minute sound-slidefilms and recordings plus a compre- 
hensive Meeting Guide with suggestions for tying the films in with 
your product or business. The films can be shown on any regular 
sound-slidefilm projector such as the Operadio, Illustravox, or 
Soundview. The subscription price for the complete set is $225.00. 


Write or Wire Today for Full Details and Script Outlines 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1 4666 Ravenswood Avenue «+ Chicago 40, Illinois 
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1 A simple, versatile machine. 
Film-a-record is completely au- 
tomatic — offers 8 and 16mm 
photography, choice of reduc- 
tions, built-in indexing, color 
compensation, mechanical feed- 
ers, duplicate filming. 


2 A thorough indexing system. 
Microdex cuts searching time 
90%, enables you to refer to 
micro-records faster than to 
originals. Records permanently 
indexed on the film cannot be 
lost or misfiled. 


3 An easily operated reader. 
Find any image on a micro- 
dexed roll of film in 60 seconds 
or less with the motor-driven 
Reader-Desk. All operations 
while seated. Portable hand- 
driven model also available. 


4 A humidified storage cabinet. 
Film-a-record cabinets auto- 
matically maintain approxi- 
mately 51% humidity recom- 
mended by U. S. Bureau of 
Standards for microfilm stor- 
age. Hold 3 million records. 
Desk-height cabinet available. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc 


Steps to Efficient Microfilming 


Speed, simplify microfilming with the Film-a-record 


equipment above. Machines and readers can be pur- 
chased or leased. For free booklet write Management 


Controls Library, Room 115, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 








Paramount 
Studios 


(Continued from page 11) 


upon entries less than a day old. 

Paramount’s executives receive 
monthly “comparison reports” 
showing actual departmental in- 
direct expenses compared to 
budget estimates. This report 
shows expenditures for the current 
month and for the same calendar 
month in each of the 2 preceding 
years. Also, it shows cumulative 
summaries for the current and 2 
past years. Quick executive scan- 
ning is possible when the complete 
figures are submitted, along with 
budget estimate comparisons. 

The plant and operations man- 
ager has a similar total compara- 
tive and summarized report for 
each of some 50 departments. The 
comptroller has a similar com- 
parison for his office and for ac- 
counting, payroll, and tabulating. 
The production manager’s com- 
parative summary is subdivided 
by more than a dozen departments. 

Preparation of movie studio 
payrolls presents many complica- 
tions. In recent years, for example, 
we have had a regular weekly pay- 
roll of about 2,500 names, but at 
the end of the year we made 15,000 
or more W-2 reports. The big 
reason for the difference is that 
many are hired on a daily basis or 
hired as extra talent (for the 
duration of a production perhaps) 
and are paid each day. Then, 
added to this, is a normal turn- 
over of weekly personnel. 

All pay checks, payroll registers 
and other records, and tax reports 
and earnings records are prepared 
and maintained in our tabulating 
department. It is our policy that 
all weekly earnings for all em- 
ployees—from top management to 
laborers—be computed and pre- 
pared by the tabulating depart- 
ment for payments in one over-all 
payroll. 

To illustrate some of the pay- 
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roll-handling complications faced 
by studios such as Paramount, 
here are just a few of the con- 
siderations. For one thing, we pay 
salaries and wages under condi- 
tions set 
which for a 


agreements, call 


MAKE 140 pricHT COPIES A MINUTE 
OF ANYTHING TYPED, WRITTEN ©” DRAWN 


econo stencils, no mats, no inking, no makeready 


in 35 different union | 


variety of flat premiums and per- | 


centage premiums for night-shift 
work, for overtime, and for cer- 
tain conditions under which work 
is performed, as hazards, 
travel, weather. 

For another thing, overtime 
premium amounts (and in shooting 
movies the overtime problem is 
extraordinary under the 
ideal conditions) for a majority of 


such 





most | 


our employees are computed on an | 


average earned rate, as required 
by the Wage and Hours Act, and 
that means a tremendous amount 
of figuring which, in the punched- 
card procedure, is virtually all 
handled automatically as a “by- 
product.” 


Our office workers, under their | 


union contracts, receive rate in- 
creases on an established periodic 
basis. Because of this and the num- 
ber of occupational classifications, 
the number of pay rates hovers 
around the 100 mark. 

Some of our people work a 5- 
day week, others a 6-day week. 
For every 21 days worked, certain 
employees are entitled to 1 day of 


age) straight-time rate earned 
during the entire year, and this 
means we must figure the average 
yearly straight-time hourly rate 
for every employee. This compu- 
tation is further complicated by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


paid vacation at the mean (aver- | 


DIRECT PROCESS 


HUNDREDS OF 
USES 


© SALES LETTERS 
© BULLETINS 
© MAPS 


| © PRICE SHEETS 
| © QUOTATIONS, 


BIDS 


| © POSTCARDS 
| ® ESTIMATES 


the fact that some employees may | 


work at four or five different rates 
of pay in a single day. 
With our mechanized payroll 


| © STOCK LISTS 
| © SPECIFICATIONS 


procedures we receive full reports 


telling us the straight time, time- 
and-a-half, double time, sick leave, 
and vacation time. All of this in- 
formation is extremely valuable in 
contract negotiations. For one 
thing, retroactive 
ments are common, and we require 
the itemized classification of earn- 
ings which these reports permit us 
to summarize automatically. 


wage settle- 
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“LIQUID” DUPLICATOR 


The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no makeready. 

It copies directly from the original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one operation; 140 or more 
copies per minute; on varying weights of 
paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 

PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With “Magic” Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascicating folder providing 
more details .: . free and without obligation. 
DITTO, Inc., 2223 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


DITTO, Inc., 2223 W. Harrison $t., Chicage 12, Mlineis 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, 

() Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator and samples of work produced on it. 

() Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator for me. 

Name 

Company...... 


Address 








Purchase, Production, Inventory, 
Personnel, Sales Records 


peas the effectiveness of Postindex Visible Record Systems 


stand constant watch over these 


your business controls with vise controls and insure their effective- 


ness and accuracy. Postindex ex- 
clusive features are designed to 


b prevent loss of records . . . reduce 
operating costs and time . . . and 
provide you with a continuous, 
up-to-the-minute picture of your 
entire operation. It makes record 
keeping easy and efficient. 


@ Four Sides to Write on—The Self- 
4 ° Aligning Trunnion Wire hinges 
the simplest, fastest, most flexible your records on steel. Easy to insert 
method H ible eco: kee H quick to remove. Insures neat- 
of visiore r rd ping! ness, prevents loss of records from 
wear. Each Postindex card is 
doubled where it slips on the 
spring wire, giving four sides 
to write on. 


@ One Hand Posting—cuts oper- 
ating time—protects accuracy 


@ Double Visible Indexing —Each 
form is indexed on both sides- 
gives full visibility at all times 
—saves time—reduces error. 
@ Optional Multiple Records—made 
possible by wire suspension —en- 
ables use of multiple page records 
for more record detail — greater 
flexibility 
Postindex hos a broad selection of 
standard forms, Ask for samples 
of record forms in which you ore 


interested. Write Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


POSTINDEX DIVISION 


Construction Co. 


Jamestown, N.Y. 


“DSTI 


For the finest in busi- 
ness equipment 
look to Art Metal! 


Postindex Visible Forms are 
available in pocket types as well 
as fold-over forms illustrated. 
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What Makes 
Elgin Tick? 


(Continued from page 13) 


he spent some time as a foreman 
in various departments. One of his 
workers then was Frank Rittis. 
Mr. Rittis likes to recall that 
it was during this period that he 
employed the fine skill he learned 
as a watch craftsman to complete 
a task that stimulated a great 
deal of comment and some pub 
licity. During his spare time he 
engraved on the head of a common 


pin the complete alphabet, his 





| 
| 





name, and U.S. A. The inscription 
can be easily read when viewed 
under a double eyeglass. 

In the early 1930’s, T. Albert 
Potter, then president, had an ex 
perience that precipitated a major 
development in the manufacture 
of Elgin watches. The president’s 
watch spring broke! The same 
thing had been happening to 
millions of watch owners for years, 
but Mr. Potter thought there must 
be an answer to the mainspring 
failure. His research department, 
which had been organized shortly 
before, went to work; and after 13 
years of intensive research it came 
up with a new metal, Elgiloy, 
that was to be used in mainsprings. 
Finished mainsprings were given 
the name DuraPower, and they 
were far superior to the old steel 
springs. The discovery proved 
that 98 per cent of mainspring 
failure was due to rust. The new 
alloy eliminated this. It was called 
the most important development 
in the watchmaking industry dur- 





| ing the last 200 years. 

Close behind this solution of 
mainspring failure, Elgin produced 

| a new solution, a lubricant given 

the laboratory name, M-56b, that 

is said to surpass any oil ever 

used in watches. 

While Mr. Rittis naturally was 
happy to see his company make 
these advances, he was even hap- 
pier in 1936 when something new 


was added—a profit-sharing plan. 
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Each year every eligible Elgin 
employee receives a bonus that 
depends on company profits the 
year before. Last year, for ex- 
ample, Frank Rittis received a 
of $151.84 from 1948 
profits. The payments were split, 
with Mr. Rittis getting half the 
sum in June and the other half 


bonus 


in December. The bonus varies, of 
course, every vear. 

Employees eligible to partici- 
pate under the plan are those who 
on December 31 of each year have 
completed a period of at least 6 
months’ continuous service. 

Mr. Rittis has also watched the 
growth of Elgin’s relief fund that 
provides emergency aid for em- 
ployees, and he has seen the credit 
union pull workers out of tight 
financial spots. In addition, the 
company provides regular paid 
vacations, numerous 
athletic activities, and gives em- 
ployee committees full responsi- 
bility in handling parking lots. 
There is also an employee fire 


S} yonsors 


department. 

An important advance in watch 
manufacture was made in recent 
years at Elgin when the problem 
of complete interchangeability of 
parts was solved. To achieve the 
absolute precision that is necesse y 
for every tiny part that goes into 
a watch, Elgin has produced ma- 
chines that manufacture these 
parts without varying more than 
1/10,000 of an inch. 

Inspection methods have been 
improved, and in one particular 
step, projection booths are used 
to throw the image of a watch 
enlarged from 30 to 150 
on a screen. Frank Rittis 


is an inspector, but his job is that 


part 
times 


of checking jewels that go into 
Elgin watches. 

One of the many changes in all 
watches that has gradually taken 
place during the years is that of 
size. Watches have become smaller 
and more intricate. Elgin, how- 
ever, has designed machines that 
will produce parts for these time- 
pieces with the same precision of 
Automatic 


larger screw 


machines, for example, make watch 


parts. 
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eee gives you 


There’s a pleasant surprise in 
store for you...when you try 
Kodagraph Contact Paper. 

It’s made by Kodak specifically for 
use in all types of contact printers. 
And it enables your secretary or the 
office boy to deliver sharper, clearer 
photocopies time after time... at 
lower costs. That’s because Koda- 
graph Contact Paper combines a new 
high-quality paper base and a new 
high-contrast photographic emulsion 


... has amazing uniformity —from 
sheet to sheet, package to package. 

There’s nothing new to buy but 
the paper itself. And its price is 
approximately that of other photo- 
copy papers. So make your next order 
Kodagraph Contact Paper... and 
see the difference yourself! 


Kodagraph 
Contact Paper 


“‘THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


Mail coupon for 
FREE booklet 


RTA 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
gj Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your new booklet, “Modern Drawing 


and Document Reproduction,” 


Name_ 
Company_____ 
Street ————— 


—— 


State__ 


giving all the facts on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 


Position_ 


—A Koda 
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ACH! 


At hn 
B usted EVE designed this Lincoln 


Keystone Suite of executive working tools —Desk, Tables, Bookcase 


(and Companion Pieces ) 


e@ Builders of fine executive furniture for more than 60 years, Commercial Furniture designers went to 
some of America’s busiest top executives and asked ‘“‘What do you need for executive furniture?’ They told 
us. We brought out this fine executive suite, with custom design and custom-built quality, but at factory 
production prices, in answer to demands. 


e@ Sturdy, manly—to signify stability—graceful, modern, functional to save time. This desk and the two 
tables designed to match it, create a conference room or a director’s room in less than five minutes. After the 
conference or meeting, move the tables to the side walls and there’s a master desk for a hard day’s work with 
a minimum of exertion. 


@ Give top executives this suite—then there are harmonizing desks for all other employees. Lincoln builds 
the largest, most versatile line of wood office furniture available today at sensible prices. 


e@ There is a Lincoln dealer near you, able and willing to show you how to save executive time, furnish 
fine offices at ‘horse sense’ prices. 


eS oe mpary— 


2739 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE © CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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screws that are so minute, 25,000 
of them would be needed to fill 
an ordinary sewing thimble. 

During the last war, Elgin 
stopped production of civilian 
watches and turned to the manu- 
facture of timekeeping instru- 
ments for the Armed Services. 
Imports of military timing devices 
from Switzerland were cut off 
during the war, and the American 
watch industry proved itself a vital 
defense industry. 

Since the war, Elgin has revised 
its distribution setup, dealing di- 
rectly with retailers instead of 
through wholesalers, as had been 
the custom for many years. The 
old method had been satisfactory 
for a long time, but Elgin felt a 
change could produce even greater 
success. The company now has 
closer contacts with retailers and 
is in a better position to sense 
style trends as they occur around 
the country. 

Elgin has supported all its ad- 
vances in the industry by a strong 
advertising program in national 
publications and on the radio. 

In spite of its efforts, Elgin, 
as well as the other American 
watch companies, has had terrific 
competition from Swiss manufac- 
turers. Labor rates that are esti- 
mated at 40 per cent of those at 
Elgin permit Swiss watchmakers to 
corner a good portion of the 
American market. During the war, 
the Swiss flooded the American 
market with civilian watches while 
the American industries were en- 
gaged in war production. 

Many people seem to think that 
most watches sold in this country 
are American made. There are only 
two major manufacturers of 
jeweled watches in America, how- 
ever, Elgin and Hamilton. A third, 
Waltham, probably closed its 
doors permanently when it shut 
down for lack of financing a few 
weeks ago. With one exception, all 
other jeweled watches such as 
Longines, Wittnauer, Benrus, 
Gruen, Helbros, and Omega are 
imported, or at least their move- 
ments are imported. The exception 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ACTUAL CHECK PROVES 
No. other C opyin g Process 
offers you the 


ECONOMY of OZALID! 


HERE'S PROOF! 


f Ozalid against the four other 
t for point: 


metHoD «METHOD ME “ay 
c 
8 


. y ility © : 
ey-saving versati 
neonate ethods —compare yourself, poin 


METHOD 
be 


Check t 
most popular copying ™ 


Prints ready for immediate use 


No size restrictions 
No special plates, stenct 
rive 
No need to make nega! 
Additional copies immediately Y 
available 
Easily makes duplicate masters 


js, or inks 








WHAT IS OZALID? 


© Ozalid is a speedy copying process 
that uses sensitized paper to reproduce 
anything typed, drawn or written. You 
get perfect copies of letters, records, 
reports, photographs, index files, draw- 
ings —anything.* 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THE OZALID PROCESS? 
@ No size restrictions —Ozalid copies can 
be made in any size, in sheets or con- 
tinuous rolls. 


© Copying errors are eliminated 
There's no check-back to the original 


© Changes easily made. Add new ma- 
terial to create a “composite master 
No need to re-create an entire piece. 


OZALID PAPER IS UNEQUALLED 
FOR QUALITY, TOO! 
© For years, Ozalid has been estab- 
lished as the “Standard of Quality” 
among sensitized papers 


You get dry, positive, exact duplicates in o 
fraction of a minute and at a fraction of your 
usual cost 
© Ozalid’s “speed” is the same, month 
in and month out stepping up pro- 
duction 


*1f light won't shine through, an inexpensive 
tntermedtary step 1s taken 





© Controlled product quality gives 


more prints at lower labor cost OZALID, Dept. 3 1 


Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send free illustrated 
booklet that fully explains the Orxzalid 
process. 


Cut Copying Costs...Use _— 


OZALID! |“ 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION. “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 


© Longer shelf-life — means less waste. 


Address 
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There’s a NEW 
FRIDEN CALCULATOR 


to fit your needs 


... here are the MODELS of the Size, Price, and 
Capacity ...to solve your individual problems. 


The CW... model, also new—which 
has proved to be so popular with 
those whose figure-work is largely 
division. This medium priced 
FRIDEN offers exclusive u/tra- 
matic division the same as the STW, 
Multiplications are accomplished by 
the conventional Plus and Minus 
Bar operation, 


Friden Mechanical and Inst 





- 


c 


The STW...ultra-matic model, 
is the NEW FRIDEN thar 
oaecmonge every calculating 
unction merely by setting the 
factors and depressing the 
desired operating key—such as 
xX + + —. THIS CALCU- 
LATOR IS COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC IN ITS 
OPERATION. 


ee 
9% 


@e* 
»e & 
cast 


The DW...a NEW Service model, 
precision built for offices where high 
speed figure-work production and 
automatic functions are not essential, 
Priced accordingly. 


All models available in 8 or 10 
bank keyboards, 


I Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Packard 
Contest 


(Continued from page 17) 


What does the general public 
think is a fair per cent of profit 
for Packard to make? Respondents 
were asked to choose from per- 
centages ranging from 5 per cent 
to 25 per cent. The correct answer 
was 10 per cent. 


asked 


they 


Contestants then were 
what percentage of profit 
estimated the company actually 
had earned over the past 25 years 
and were given percentages to 
check ranging from 4.5 to 30. The 
correct answer was 4.5 per cent, or 
less than half the rate the general 
public thinks is a fair return. 

How much do the stockholders 
get? Well, in 8 of the last 25 years, 
they didn’t get anything at all. 

Who determines whether stock- 
holders shall be paid dividends? In 
answer to this question, contest- 
ants were asked to check: George 
Christopher (Packard president) ; 
Local No. 190 UAW-CIO;; Presi- 
dent Truman’s  Fact-Finding 
Board; the board of directors ; the 
United States Collector of Internal 
Revenue. Few missed this one, of 
course. 

Another question asked where 
the for the Packard ex- 
pansion program came from, and 
alternative listed 
From bank loans, from the union, 
from advances by dealers, from a 
from 


money 


answers were: 


private printing 


profits retained in the business. 


press, 


The last one was correct. 

But how are profits retained in 
the business? Answers to this ques- 
tion from which respondents made 
their choice included: By paying 
stockholders only a portion of 
earnings, by Government directive, 
by converting inventories into 
cash, by a reduction in the price of 
steel, by agreement with the union. 
The first was, of course, correct. 

Probably few supervisors, not to 
mention those whom they super- 


vise, have any accurate estimate 
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of what it costs to improve their 
Packard 


an Ultramatic 


product. recently in- 


troduced trans- 


mission, and contestants were 
asked the cost of bringing it into 
production. They 
number of figures, ranging from 
$2 million to $10 million. The cor- 
rect amount was $8 million. 

On this 


Ultramatic transmission, but wide- 


were gi ven a 


subject of the new 


ly separated from the question of 
the men were asked whether 
it is obtained from Briggs Manu- 
facturing, Warner Gear, General 
Motors, Packard, or Detroit Axle. 
made at 


cost, 


The transmission is 
Packard. 

“Take-home pay” has become 
a very common expression in re- 
cent years, so one of the Packard 
questions was, “What is ‘take- 
home pay?’ ” 


listed were: 


Alternative answers 
What your wife thinks 
you make, your total salary, what 
you take home to your wife, your 
salary less withholding tax, the 
amount of your pay check. The 
last was correct. 

Other 
such subjects as the length of 


questions pertained to 
time required to obtain materials, 
the cost of a color page of ad- 
vertising in Life Magazine, the 


location and heads of various 
divisions and departments, tech- 
nical details of present and past 
Packard 


record, and even the 


models, Packard’s war 
number of 
cylinders in the Liberty Motor 
made in World War I. 

E. M. Blackledge, an instructor 
in the industrial relations depart- 
ment, won top prize by turning in 
the only score. The 9 
other prize winners had scores of 
89 or better. 

The quiz 
much interest—and probably so 


perfect 


contest aroused so 
much curiosity among those who 
that 
popular demand promptly arose 


didn’t know all the answers 


for copies of the questionnaire 


checked, 


which Packard management men 


with correct answers 
could keep. Copies were provided 
by publishing the questionnaire 
and answers in the Supervisors 
Council Bulletin. 
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New Desk Unit Saves Space 


EVERAL office furniture manu- 

facturers have shown enough 
interest in a new desk unit to be 
granted licenses to produce the 
equipment. 

The L-shaped desk was exhibited 
last fall by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, which de- 
and has effected 


signed the unit 


space economies of 25 per cent. 

Companies granted licenses in 
cluded Arnot and Company, Art 
Metal Construction 
The General Fireproofing Com 
pany, The Globe-Wernicke Com 
pany, Gunn Furniture Company, 


Company, 


Korda Associates, and Remington 


Rand Inc. 


Bind this modern Way a 


right in | eer = 


yuNcHI 


’ r 
ape 
V popes. 


push 


: insert 
Inc down 


EN BINDING 
9 Sreration opens ring 
mechanical nas 


ME, \ikes GBC plastic bindings... 


even your treasurer! 


EI 


The eye-catching color and smooth-turning 
pages of a GBC plastic-bound book com- 
mand attention and win friends every time. 
A GBC plastic binding on your personalized 
sales presentations, reports, catalogs and 
other printed pieces gives you the prestige 
of custom styling at a cost that is counted 
in pennies. 

With GBC’s inexpensive new Table Model 
plastic binding equipment your girl can 
give you plastic-bound copies of any docu 
ment in a matter of seconds. Every page, no 
matter how stiff, turns easily on the smooth 
polished plestic rings...lies perfectly flat. 


U.S. and Foreign Pater 


pi 8, 
P catign. 





ts have been applied for on GBC Binders and on GBC Bing 


Every inch of page surface is visible and 
usable. And you can bind anything from a 
vest-pocket memo book to a full scale sales 
presentation ...all with the same ease...all 
with the colorful, tailor-made look that dis 
tinguishes a GBC plastic-bound book...and 
all at a cost so low it will amaze you! Let 
us put this equipment to work in your office 
under our special trial offer* plan. Only in 
this way will you see its unlimited versa- 
tility... its ability to dress up your literature 
and to reduce your costs. 
Fill in and mail the coupon today for 
full information. 
*for a limited time only 
3 Equipment 


Send coupon for details and Special Trial Offer 


t 
o a General Binding Corporation, Dept. AB-3 
% = Without obligation, please send me Bulletin 1500 


° 
~ 
*ronn® 


describing your new low cost portable GBC plastic 


binding equipment. Tell me how | con 


General Binding 
Corporation, Dept. as-3 
808 W. Belmont Avenve 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADORESS 


try out this equipment in my own office 








= BANTAMS... 


your wiltshire modern typewriter desk 


handles them all! 


Office production worries vanish 
when you put this sturdy, many- 
purpose Wiltshire Modern Type- 
writer Desk to work for you. Built 
to “take it” where ordinary desks 
fail . . . this model handles your 
light typewriters and — | busi- 
ness machines with equal ease. 
Solidly resists vibration . . . pro- 
longs the life of your machines. 


Furnish your business quarters 
with the complete Wiltshire Modern 
line... matching pieces that com- 
bine beauty ... for office distinc- 
tion... with utility... for office 
efficiency. Tell your dealer you 
want to see “Wiltshire Modern by 
imperial.” 


oe 
wiltshire modern 
THE “RIGHT” DESK LINE FOR YOUR OFFICE 


Fixed bed, center-well type 
«nothing to get out of 
order. Size, 50 x 30 inches. 


9 


Lo 
Eonperial 
desk company 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 





Sern I 


THE /nterchangeable EVERLASTING 
ORGANIZATION CHART 

















ELIMINATES 
Costly Drafting 











Permits quick eco- 
nomical corrections. 


Made in sizes to 
fit any organization. 


Sharp prints pro- 
duced directly from 
the chart. 








ms | 


The Everlasting Chart eliminates all re-drafting when 


A PARTIAL LIST OF 
PROMINENT USERS: 


International Harvester Co. 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


General Aniline & Film Corp 


changes occur and is always up to date. Transparent plastic 
windows hold cards, any one of which may be changed 
without disturbing others. Cards may be typed or hand 
lettered. Movable plastic strips form the rules. Entire sec- 
tions may be moved from one line of authority to another. 
The flexibility of Everlasting Charts is acclaimed by users. 


Rail- Truck 
Study 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Partisan studies have already 
been made.” And that is just why 
the studies up to now have ac- 
complished so little. Most of them 
are too partisan. For example, the 
truck partisans point out that the 
railroads were subsidized. They 
bring up the land grants made to 
certain railroads in the past. And 
the railroads answer this by claim- 
ing that reduced freight rates on 
Government shipments have paid 
back the value of the land grants 
many times over. 

Before the study is made, agree- 
ment should be reached by both 
sides and the umpires representing 
the public that there will be no 
such “pot calling the kettle black” 
in the study. 

There is much of interest in Mr. 
Dunlop’s letter, especially where 
he suggests that this magazine 
publish a series of articles on a 
subject such as, “What does rail- 
roading mean to American busi- 
ness?” Such a series is in work 
now, but the problem is bigger 
than what either the railroads or 
the trucks mean to business. The 
problem is, “What do railroad 
ing and trucking mean to the 
entire national economy?” 

Mr. Mercier, whose letter indi- 
cates much thoughtful study of 
the problem, points out, in a 
section of his letter we did not 
publish, that a special study made 
by the California Division of High- 
ways shows that heavy trucks 
should be held responsible for 55 
per cent of highway construction 
costs and 45 per cent of highway 
maintenance costs. 

This may be exactly correct for 
all we know. But would the same 
figures apply in other states? Mr. 


Phone or write for your copy of Mercier’s railroad operates as far 
“Typical Organization Structures” 


Telephone Michigan 2-6334 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 2702; oY ST. 


Detroit Edison Co. 


Canadian Industries, Lid. east as Louisiana in the South and 


to Ogden, Utah, in the Rocky 
Mountain region. It runs up to 
Portland, Oregon; and an almost 
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wholly owned subsidiary, The Cot- 
ton Belt, operates from Texas to 
St. Louis. Would this charge of 
55 per cent for highway construc- 
tion assessed to the heavy trucks 
be fair in those states? 

There is still another point: Do 
the truck operators agree to this 
estimate by the California Division 
of Highways? Mr. Mercier states 
that the heavy trucks now pay 
“less than 35 per cent of the 
total.” 

This is frankly an estimate, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mercier. Is this 
estimate correct? Do the truck 
operators agree that it is correct? 
And will the same figures apply 
in other states where traffic con- 
ditions are wholly different? 

Despite all the studies which 
have been made and despite the 
outspoken objections of Mr. 
Johnston and others to a national 
study on the scale we propose, we 
still believe that nothing short of 
such a study will provide a com- 
mon meeting ground where truck 
operators and the railroads can 
agree. Nor do we believe that it 
will be possible to obtain sound 
legislation from Congress until 
such a study is made. 

Meanwhile, the arguments con- 
tinue. The truckers—and remem- 
ber, some railroads are large 
operators of heavy highway trucks 
—claim they pay all their share, 
and the railroads claim they are 
being hurt and destroyed by di- 
version of profitable volume to 
highways, with the public being 
taxed for the deficit. 

Until we know who is right, we 
will continue to have a muddled 
transport picture.—The Editors. 








Commuters 


HE Northwest Airlines, Inc., 

recently put a new twist on 
an old idea when it offered com- 
muter tickets at reduced rates 
between certain cities. The tickets 
do not have a transportation tax 
and are subject to a 30-day limit. 
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New... 


a postage meter 
for everybody! 


The new desk model meter gives even 
a one-desk office the convenience, 
economy and prestige of metered mail! 

No larger than a dial phone .. . PB’s 
new DM prints any value of postage— 
for any kind or class of mail—including 
parcel post! . . . also prints a dated 
postmark, and optional postmark ad. 

All you do is dial your postage and 
press the lever. To seal envelope, 
slide flap through built-in moistener. 

And your postage is completely 
protected from theft, loss, damage... 
is accounted for automatically! 

The low-cost DM brings any 
business the postage meter’s speed and 
convenience— plus the prestige of 
the modern meter stamp... Is ideal 
for use in branch offices...can handle 
mail in some home office departments 
that find it impractical to use the 
firm’s central mailroom... is useful in 
executive offices for confidential mail, 
or getting out letters long after the 
mailroom may be closed! Phone or 
write for free illustrated booklet! 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


(3) Postage Meter 


—_—_— 

~ 2119 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 
World's largest makers of mailing machines 
«+. Offices in 93 cities in the U.S. and Canada, 
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Save with 


That’s the message that rings out again and again in the 
letters we're receiving from enthusiastic users of the new 
Remington Rand All Nylon ‘Typewriter Ribbon—in all 
kinds of businesses. 

And no wonder—you get far longer wear—fewer ribbon 
changes and many more letters from the same ribbon... 
typists turn out more work per dollar invested in typing 
facilities. 

Along with amazing All Nylon economy, you get cameo 
clear printwork that’s only possible with the All Nylon 
superfine, lint-free weave and exclusive inking techniques. 
Executive calibre letters are yours always! 

Send the coupon today for the complete SAVINGS story on 
the new Remington Rand All Nylon Typewriter Ribbon. 


Copyright 1050 by Remington Rand Ine 
PSCC eee ee ee SSS SS SS SS SSS SSS SS SS SSeS SSS SSS Sse Sssesssssss 


° PRanl Department AB-3 
Remington 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10 
We would like to have full details on the All Nylon Typewriter Ribbon. 
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Address_ —_ 








City Zone State. 
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Local Goods 
Featured 


HE Stix, Baer & Fuller Com- 

pany, a St. Louis department 
store, is featuring a series of ex- 
hibits to acquaint people in the 
area with St. Louis industries. 
Employees are briefed before an 
exhibit opens, and they encourage 
customers to see the various shows. 

One of the early exhibits was 
that of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, founded in St. Louis in 1901, 
and now manufacturing more than 
400 products. Monsanto’s show 
was open during store hours, and 
special demonstrations were sched- 
uled at certain times. The demon- 
strations were preceded by a 35- 
minute color motion picture, 
“Meet Monsanto,” showing the 
company’s history, organization, 
policies, and products. The entire 
show ran an hour and a half. 

Monsanto’s exhibit included 
“live” demonstrations put on by 
company technicians. There were 
dramatizations of “wetter water,” 
glass blowing, wood preservation, 
and heat-resistant plastics. Wood 
finishing, shatterproof glass, crush- 
resistant cotton, and stainproof 
tablecloths were also demonstrated. 

In a decorative kitchen set were 
displayed pliable plastic curtains ; 
table tops that won’t stain or lose 
their luster; and prepared mixes 
for cakes, biscuits, rolls, and 
doughnuts. There were also other 
displays showing how Monsanto 
chemicals enter into everyday 
products. 

Twenty static displays that in- 
cluded enlarged photos of company 
plants and operations were ex- 
hibited, principally in the corridor. 
One unusual showing was that of 
kinescope films of previously tele- 
vised demonstrations of Monsanto 
products. 

During Stix, Baer & Fuller’s 
9-day Monsanto show, more than 
4,000 persons visited the exhibits. 
This show was the second in the 
series at the store, and others will 


soon follow. 
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OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


A publisher who was worried about his employees’ poor on-time and at- 
tendance record decided to offer extra money as an inducement to workers 
How Offices who were consistently late and absent. A program was set up whereby 
so many points could be earned by being present and on time so many 
days in a row. The points were redeemable in money, and employees’ first 
Influence reaction was extremely favorable. In a few months, the over-all record 
was amazing when compared with the one made before the incentive was 
offered. Then the program was dropped, and so did the good record. A 
Attenda nce few interviews with employees revealed that they would prefer more pleas 
ing surroundings to the monetary incentives. The offices were later re- 
modeled, and tardiness and absenteeism became inconsequential. 








New offices at J. M. Bundscho Company were designed to 
give employees a better place to work, at the same time 
providing a more efficient working arrangement. The li- 
brary shown here is a feature of the offices, and it is used 
by customers who want to talk over printing problems with 
Bundscho representatives without being cut short by jan- 
gling telephones or other interruptions. A fine collection 
of reference books on typography is always available here 
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ANY of the problems in the 
printing business are much the 
same as those found in other types 
of industry. This similarity is par- 
| ticularly noticeable in the office. 
For example, flow of work in a 
printing company is of major im- 





portance. As orders come in, they 


must follow smoothly in sequence 
so that first orders are completed 
first. Too, some customers prefer 
to transact their business in their 
printer’s own offices, and the print- 
ing company naturally wants to 
have attractive surroundings for 
these people. 

J. M. Bundscho, Inc., advertis- 
ing typographers, moved into new 
Chicago offices recently and elimi- 
nated many problems that con- 
front businesses in other fields. 

One of the most unusual fea- 
tures of Bundscho’s offices is the 
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library that is chiefly a customers’ 
room. Measuring about 19 by 35 
feet, the room is an ideal place for 
company representatives to do 
business with customers. Reference 
books on typography are avail- 
able, and company executives are 
close by in case they are needed on 
special jobs. 

The library has no telephones 
that might interrupt transactions, 
and the acoustic ceiling and soft 
carpeting help produce a quiet at- 
mosphere that is conducive to even 
tempers and satisfied customers. 
Another feature of the library is a 
screen that is concealed in the 
ceiling at one end of the room but 
which can be drawn down when 
movies are to be shown. A projec- 
tor is stored at the other end of 
the room, and only a few minutes 
are required to set the stage for 


Bundscho's new offices include this space for President E. G. Johnson, and it is quiet, comfortable, and well lighted. The 
big windows, which face the bustling streets of Chicago’s downtown section, offer plenty of bright, cheerful daylight 


New Offices Feature Roo 


showing films to their customers. 

Bundscho has simplified several 
office routines by the strategic 
location of the telephone switch- 
board. The operator is also the 
company’s receptionist, and to her 
left is the information window that 
opens into the lobby. At her right 
is the counter where errand boys 
make their pick-ups, and over at 
another angle is the office area 
where Bundscho contact men have 
their desks. 

The operator, therefore, re- 
ceives visitors as they come into 
the lobby, and she can tell at a 
glance who in the office is available 
at the moment. Too, she can check 
quickly to see how many errand 
boys are on hand. The switchboard 
is something of a focal point of the 
office, and 


saved through the effective lay-out. 


considerable time is 
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This curved wall that features advertising displays leads 
a visitor right into Bundscho’s glass-door reception lobby 


The architects of Bundscho’s 
offices, James F. Eppenstein and 
Raymond Schwab, devised a lobby 
feature that has been helpful. To 
avoid confusion, only one regular 
door leads into the company’s of- 
fices from the lobby, and no visitor 
is going to have any trouble find- 
ing that entrance. There is, how- 
ever, a hidden door that employees 
use to save steps when returning 
to their desks. 

Another idea developed by the 
architects is the curved wall that 
leads a visitor from the elevator 
right into the Bundscho lobby. 
There is no reason for anyone to 
be momentarily confused as to 
which direction he should go. Small 
advertising displays are in wall 
panels, making the few short steps 
as interesting as possible. 

General offices have floor cover- 
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m tor Customers 


ings of rubber tile, and are illumi- 
nated with dropped fluorescent 
lighting. 

Desks and files are metal, and 
they are arranged to give em- 
ployees a maximum amount of 
working space. A waist-high par- 
tition encircles the general office 
area. Desks in some of the private 
offices are custom made, and have 
overhanging tops for conferences 
and other meetings. 

The entire lay-out at Bundscho 
is a sharp contrast to the old con 
ception of printing companies that 
is still entrenched in many people’s 
minds. Instead of the dark offices 
and printing rooms, Bundscho has 
light, airy, clean rooms that enable 
printers and office workers to pro 
duce better work. Printers set type 
in rooms that are comparable to 


the general offices described above, 


This is typical of the smaller private offices, and it shows 
the same functional features found in the president's office 


Strategic location of the information 
desk makes it focal point of office 


and the lay-out of this area is just 
as efficient as that of the office 
workers. 
Bundscho’s new home houses 
160 employees. The modern offices 
are only a short distance from the 
two little 


pany started in 1916 


rooms where the com 








*Put this 
as $130 


yong machine on your payroll for as little 
own, the balance in convenient payments. 


Now Small Businesses 


can Afford 


Machine Accounting... 


...with this new Low-Price Underwood 
Sundstrand Portable Posting Machine 


At last, small businesses can have the 
machine they've been looking for . . . at 
a price they can afford to pay. You'll be 
amazed at the variety and amount of work 
this new posting machine will do! 

You'll use this latest member of the 
famous Underwood Sundstrand family to 
post Accounts Receivable . . . Accounts 
Payable . . . General Ledger . . . Inventory 

. Payroll. You'll use it to extend or 
verify invoices, calculate discounts, figure 
percentages . . . and many other jobs in- 
volving addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division. 

And what simplicity! There are only ten 
numeral keys, grouped under the finger 


Underwood 
Corporation 


Accounting Machines. . . 
Adding Machines... Typewriters.. 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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tips of one hand. Your present office 
workers develop a fast “touch” method 
after just a few minutes’ practice. As a 
result, heavy work-days and month-end 
peak loads are quickly eliminated. You 
save time and money and get printed 
proof of accuracy at every step of every 
posting operation. 

See this new, low-cost multi-purpose 
machine at your nearest Underwood office, 
or phone for a demonstration in your 
office. Meantime mail the coupon for illus- 
trated folder today! 


— 
UNDERWOOD CORPORATION “***° 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me new illustrated folaer describ- 
ing the New Underwood Sundstrand Portable 
Posting Machine. 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City Zone State 








What Makes 
Elgin Tick? 


is Bulova, which manufactures 
some movements in 
makes most of them in Switzerland. 

Elgin is said to be the world’s 


manufacturer of fine 


America but 


largest 
watches. The company is a case in 
point to the man who recently 
asked the question, “How does a 
business become a leader in its 
field?” Elgin makes a good prod- 
uct, and research is always being 
carried on to make it better. The 
product is that 
people know it well, and prices 


advertised so 


are within reach of the general 
public. And finally, Elgin has 
skilled craftsmen like Frank Rittis 
who know their jobs and take 
pride in their work. 





New Package 


HE William Wrigley, Jr., Com- 

pany’s new chewing gum pack- 
age illustrates, in part, how a 
business leader in its field stays 
that way. 

The package holds 18 
sticks, and the retail price depends 


new 


upon the merchant. Generally, it 
is priced at 15 cents. First on 
sale in Baltimore late in 1948, the 
package had no advertising. In 
fact, no advertising at all has been 
devoted to this particular Wrigley 
product. 

The package is now sold in 
several states, but is not distrib- 
uted nationally. When it was first 
put on the market, the package 
had no prominent indication of the 
number of sticks included. That 
change was soon made. Wrigley 
also wanted to be sure the new 
package wouldn’t detract from the 
sales of its regular packages. 

As demand builds up for another 
Wrigley 


brought out that a top company 


product, the point is 


is never content with its current 


business. 
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Eglo ont MMDIIS TRUM RELATIONS 


People do things well because they want to, and they don't and won't if it doesn't 
satisfy their basic needs—chiefly self-importance—to do so . . . Helping the super- 
visor, the employee, the steward towards this goal is the sure way to good em- 
ployee relations .. . it cuts across everything we do.—Garret L. Bergen, divisional 
vice president and personnel manager, Marshall Field & Cormpany, Chicago 





Harvard Economist Proposes Increasing Pension Benefits 
And Extending Coverage to 25 Million Jobs 


Of the four principal approaches to 
the pension plan, Sumner _ Slichter, 
Harvard University economist, believes 
that Government old-age insurance is 
best suited to the problem. The other 
three: Individual savings; old-age relief 
or assistance; private pension plans, in- 
itiated by employers or negotiated by 
unions and employers either fall short 
of solving the problem, Slichter believes, 
or create too many other problems. These 
four approaches to retirement programs 
were considered in some detail by Pro- 
fessor Slichter who spoke at the Per- 
sonnel Conference of the American 
Management Association last month in 
Chicago. 

For example, he pointed out that 
individual savings cannot be depended 
upon to solve the old-age security 
problem because 37 per cent of American 
families do not save at all, and only 
20 per cent amass savings of any sub- 
stantial amount. 

When it comes to private pension 
plans, whether initiated by employers 
or employees, such plans discourage the 
movement of workers from plant to 
plant, handicap older workers in finding 
employment, and provide inadequate 
coverage. 

At present, public assistance is the 
principal way in which the need of 
older employees is being met. In June 
1949, 2.6 million persons of 65 or more 
were receiving assistance in comparison 
with the 1.8 million who were receiving 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

“An adequate Government pension 
plan would not be an invasion of the 
proper field of private enterprise,” the 
economist asserted. “Provision of pen- 
sions for retired persons just happens 
to be a function which the Government 
can perform far better than can private 
insurahce companies.” 

The main proposals offered by Slichter 
were: (1) Upping the pension eligibility 
age from 65 to 706 years; (2) extending 
its coverage to the 25 million jobs not 
presently covered; and (3) increasing 
benefits to an amount equal to one-half 
the pensioner’s average annual earnings. 

According to Professor Slichter, only 
by raising the retirement age to 70 
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could the cost of such a pension system 
be kept within reasonable limits. “There 
is no doubt,” said Slichter, “that a sub 
stantial majority of employees between 
65 and 70 would prefer to continue 
working rather than to retire. As a 
matter of fact, in June 1949, 2.3 million 
out of 5.3 million males older than 65 
were at work. Few retirements occur 
because the worker wishes to quit. The 
great majority are at the insistence of 
the employer or because of the ill health 
of the worker.” 

Slichter strongly contended that age 
70 was a better retirement age than 65 
“I cannot stress too emphatically,” he 
said, “that adequate pensions cannot be 
provided at moderate cost if the usual 
pension age is as low as 65 Employers 
and trade unions should face that fact 
without delay and should change their 
ideas of the 
accordingly.” 


proper retirement age 


Sumner Slichter says that pension age 
should be changed from 65 to 70 years 


Bethlehem Steel’s Board Chairman Says Noncontributory Plan 
Is Better for Company Than Contributory Plan 


A moot question in many companies 
wrestling with the pension problem is 
whether to have the company pay all, 
or let the employee pay a part of the 
cost. In a letter to stockholders, Eugene 
G. Grace, chairman of the board of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, stated that 
he believes a noncontributory plan for 
Bethlehem is better than a contributory 
plan for the following reasons: 

“Bethlehem’s experience has shown that 
only a relatively small percentage of 
employees will normally ever receive 
pensions, because the great majority of 
them either die or otherwise terminate 
their employment before they reach a 
pensionable age. An important problem 
under contributory pension plans is what 
to do with the contributions made by 
those employees who never become pen 
sioners. It is generally recognized they 
should be regarded as having some equity 
in the money which they have contributed, 
and some contributory plans provide for 
a refund of their contributions, with 


or without interest, upon their death 
or leaving for other employment prior 
to being placed on the pension roll 

“It is obvious, however, that under 
a contributory plan the aggregate amount 
of the contributions made by those em 
ployees who ultimately receive pensions 
is only a small part of the total cost of 
their pensions. Accordingly, under such a 
plan which provides for such refunds, 
unless the contributions which the em 
ployees shall make shall be so large as 
to deter them from participating in it, 
the employer will bear all except a small 
part of the cost of the pensions and 
also bear the expense of, and be required 
to do the work in connection with, the 
handling and refunding of contributions 
to the employees who shall never become 
pensioners, Other troublesome problems 
are bound to arise under a contributory 
pension plan, such as how the fund 
created by the contributions of the 
employees and the employer shall be 
managed.” 








To Present Controller’s Role 
In Collective Bargaining 


A joint research project undertaken 
by the New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University and the Controllership Foun- 
dation, New York, under the direction 
of Professor Earl Brooks, secretary of 
the school, will obtain case-history ma- 
terial to be published by the Foundation 
under the title, “Providing Facts and 
Figures for Collective Bargaining; the 
Controller’s Role in Labor Negotiations.” 

“When management representatives at 
the bargaining table can weigh in ad- 
vance the effect of wage increases, 
pension plans, and other union demands,” 
said Walter Mitchell, Jr., managing di- 
rector of the Institute, “they are fore- 
armed against unwise concessions and 
can bolster their position with conclusive 
information. The data needed may range 
all the way from the cost of an added 
holiday to the impact of a guaranteed 
annual wage, and may involve such con- 
siderations as ‘ability to pay,’ cost-of- 
living indices, the effect of an hourly 
wage increase on employees not covered 
by the contract, and so forth. 

“Such data can rarely be gleaned from 
company records while the bargaining 
conference is going on. Preparing it 
ahead of time presupposes a plan to 
follow, plus a delegation of authority 
to collect and interpret all the needed 
information. Our joint study represents 
the first major attempt to set up a 
formula and procedures for insuring that 
the facts, when required, will be available 
in usable form.” 

The Institute’s advisory committee on 
the project comprises members from the 
following companies: The Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corporation, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., National Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., The Budd Company, Remington 
Rand Inc., and the Mechanics Universal 
Joint Division of Borg-Warner Corp. 


GM Employees Have Been Awarded More Than $5 Million 
For Ideas During 8-Year Suggestion Plan 


Since the General Motors Suggestion 
Plan was inaugurated on a company-wide 
basis in April 1942, more than $5 million 
in awards have been paid out to GM 
employees. 

During this period, more than 559,000 
suggestions were turned in by employees, 
of which approximately 23 per cent were 
found to be usable. The awards were 
paid out in both United States savings 
bonds and cash. The maximum award 
under the suggestion plan was a $1,000 
United States savings bond. Altogether, 


employees have been awarded 600 maxi- 
mum awards during the nearly 8 years 
of the plan’s operation, some employees 
having received as many as three maxi- 
mum awards. The average award given 
in this company-wide suggestion pro- 
gram was $39.23. 

Suggestions submitted by employees 
cover a wide range of subjects including 
improvement in methods or processes, 
savings in material and labor, and re- 
duction of accident, fire, and health 
hazards. 


Drucker Says Human Relations Fail Because Management 
Puts Too Little Emphasis on the Job Itself 


One of the speakers at the midwinter 
Personnel Conference of the American 
Management Association in Chicago last 
month really made the audience sit up 
and take notice. Peter F. Drucker of 
Montclair, N. J., a management con- 
sultant, cautioned the members of the 
Association against overplaying human 
relations in personnel programs. He 
spoke as a member of a five-man panel 
that discussed whether management was 
“losing the American worker.” 

“American management,” said Mr. 
Drucker, “has the respect and allegiance 
of its workers to an extent it never 
had before. But that is despite, not 
because of, some of the things manage- 
ment is doing to try to win them. 

“Most so-called human relations fail 
because, first, management looks on them 
as a means of breaking unions, and, 
second, too much effort is expended or- 
ganizing recreation programs and getting 
officials to say ‘Good morning’ to em- 
ployees. The emphasis should be on the 
job itself.” 














Curious employees who open the doors at the left to see the best safety device 
ever invented find that they are staring at their own reflections in a mirror 
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Mr. Drucker does not, of course, 
oppose politeness per se, but he does 
feel that too much emphasis is put on 
this phase. 

His comments were widely reported 
in the press and caused radio’s Arthur 
Godfrey to make the facetious remark 
that CBS now had one vice president 
who does nothing but say “Good morn- 
ing” to employees, but he worked so hard 
at his job and was so tired at night, 
they had to get another vice president 
to say “Good night” to them. 


Ford Safety Display Draws 
Interest of Employees 


Every employee who opened the doors 
for a look at the unique display in the 
Production Foundry of the Ford Motor 
Company will remember for a long time 
the message revealed, because the device 
gets a smile from him and he operates 
it himself and thus participates in learn- 
ing the safety message. 

The display is easily made since it 
is simply a box with double doors in 
which a mirror is hung. To stimulate 
employee interest throughout the plant, 
“teaser” copy was used in the employee 
magazine, Rouge News. Thus in one issue 
of the magazine, a photograph appeared 
showing the doors closed and beneath 
the photograph were the words: 

“Can you guess what ‘the best safety 
device ever invented’ could be? Em- 
ployees who have opened these doors for 
a look at the unique display in the 
Production Foundry all agree it shows 
the real key to working safely. In the 
next week’s issue a picture of the dis- 
play will show the doors open.” 

The following week, Rouge News ran 
a picture of the display with the doors 
open and an employee of the Foundry 
core room standing before the mirror 
gazing at his reflection. The mirror is 
labeled “Me.” 

This unusual display feature was based 
on the suggestion of a safety inspector 
and made in the Ford plant. 
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Swift & Company found an efficient method of distributing its employee pub- 
lication by using a newsstand where workers can take a copy on the way home 


Swift Adopts Newsstand Idea for Efficient Distribution 


Of Its Employee Publication, 


When your employee magazine is 10 
by 13 inches in size and runs around 20 
pages, and you have two or three thou- 
sand of them to distribute at one time, 
you cannot stack copies on flimsy chairs 
or benches or try to pass them out 
individually at the door and hope to 
handle the distribution to employees 
quickly and efficiently. 

Companies with such a problem will 
find Swift & Company’s method of dis- 
tribution a good solution. As shown in 
the photograph, the newsstand idea has 
been adapted to plant distribution of 
the employee magazine with excellent 
results. In this photograph two em- 
ployees of Swift & Company’s East St. 


“Swift News” 


Louis plant are selecting their copies of 
Swift News from the company newsstand 
placed conveniently near the time clocks 
at the plant exit. A similar arrangement 
has been set up at the company’s South 
Omaha plant for the convenience of 
employees. To attract employee attention, 
a large sign bearing the words, “Swift 
News Out Today,” is usually placed 
above the magazines on these stands 

These quite sturdy 
since they must bear the weight of a 
couple of thousand or more heavy maga 
zines. They are also on wheels so that 
they may be moved easily into position 
when needed and out of the way after 
distribution is completed 


newsstands are 


Ethyl Uses Color Movie to Dramatize Benefit Program 
For Employees Who Lack Accurate Information 


The idea behind the preparation of 
this film was to present facts and figures 
—as well as the human importance of 


When a company survey indicated that 
many employees of the Ethyl Corpora- 
tion lacked accurate information about 
the basic features of the employee benefit 
plans, it was decided that a more graphic 
presentation was needed to get over 
the facts concerning the retirement in- 
come plan, group life insurance and 
hospitalization, and accident and sickness 
benefit plans. The result of this decision 
is a 16-minute color semi-animation mo- 
tion picture produced by The Pathescope 
Company of America, Inc., for Ethyl, 
which insures more complete understand- 
ing of these plans—what they mean to 
the individual employee and how they 
operate. 
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the Ethyl plans—in a capsule that is 
easy to digest. Therefore, the “balance 
sheet graph” type of presentation has 
been replaced in the film by special 
techniques geared to maintain audience 
interest throughout, with emphasis given 
to the emotional as well as the actuarial 
elements of the various benefit plans. 
Such emphasis upon company plans 
for employee welfare is strongly indi- 
cated today in view of the current 
employee, public, and union interest in 
all matters relating to pensions, group 
insurance, and other employee benefits 


| 


| 





Give Your Employees 
EXTRA Protection 


Against 


«COLDS 

PNEUMONIA 

eSTREPTOCOCCI 
INFECTION 

e INFLUENZA 


with the 


Columbia Glyco-Master 


dispersing 


Glyco-Cide 


(a special Columbia formula 
ining 90% hylene) 





Get this sensational NEW ma- 
chine today. It will help you 
check colds and other air-borne 
infections in your office. Users 
everywhere report excellent re- 
sults; in many cases reductions 
in absenteeism were from 10% 
to 40%. 


The Glyco-Master Model IM-100 
(illustrated) treats up to ap- 
proximately 50,000 cubic feet of 
air per hour. The Jewel Box 
Model JB-300 treats up to ap- 
proximately 10,000 cubic feet of 
air per hour. Also two units that 
fit into your air-conditioning, 
ventilating or heating systems. 


© Automatic—electrically operated 
110-115 volt AC. 

® Nationally known Heating Element, 
no wicks or bulbs. 

® Beautifully constracted—not a 
gadget. 


® Tested by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and Electrical Testing Lab- 
oratories. 


Write Dept. AM today for complete information 


Columbia Chemical Co., Inc. 


154 East Erie Street Chieage 11, Mlinots 
Phone: SUperior 7-5819 
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McKesson & Robbins Films 
Report to Employees 


Instead of the usual printed annual 
report to employees, which has been 
used by McKesson & Robbins, Inc., for 
the past 3 years, the 1949 report was 
prepared as a sound-slidefilm entitled, 
“Working Together in McKesson,” for 
presentation to the company’s 9,000 
employees. 

Coordinated with a prepared script, 
the 38 slides in full color pictured the 
nature of the company’s service as a 
wholesaler of drugs and _ liquor, its 
financial operations, important phases of 
employee insurance and retirement bene- 
fits, and policies on promotion and job 
training. Showing of the film in the 78 
divisions of the company throughout the 
nation was conducted in every case by 
a division manager. Each meeting took 


about 25 minutes, following which em- 
ployees were given a pocket-size “take- 
home” booklet containing a digest of the 
script and selected illustrations from 
the film. 

The continuity included a break-down 
of the expenditure of the sales income, 
a division of the payroll dollar, examples 
of how funds were reinvested to main- 
tain the company’s growth, contribution 
of stockholders, descriptions of employee 
benefits “beyond the payroll,” and em- 
ployee promotion procedure. Since the 
film also included a section devoted to 
long-service employees, service awards 
were presented to those in the various 
divisions of the company who were 
eligible at the time the film was shown. 

Comments from division managers 
throughout the company indicated that 
this type of report was received with 
interest by the employees and was con- 
sidered superior to the more conventional 
method of sharing information. 


Formfit Offers Free Eye Examinations to Employees 
As Part of Health and Happiness Policy 


Part of The Formfit Company's new 
policy to have a healthy and happy staff 
is the offering of complete eye examina- 
tions to all employees, in cooperation with 
the Manufacturers’ Optical Service. The 
employees are first put through a 
screening process. Those with normal 
vision are dismissed, and the remaining 
workers are then examined by an oculist. 

Those employees tested by the oculist 
who are found not to need glasses im- 
mediately are advised to have periodic 
check-ups. Those who require glasses get 
a prescription from the oculist and have 
the choice of going to their own optome- 


For the second time in a year these enthusiastic Carnegie-Illinois steel men 
helped set a safety record of 2 million man-hours without a lost-time accident 


trist or getting them from the Optical 
Service at a substantial saving. The 
full cost of the screening and the 
oculist’s examinations, which are avail- 
able to all Formfit workers, are paid by 
the company. Formfit reports that the 
examinations have been exceptionally 
well received. 

This current trend toward free health 
examinations for employees as a check 
on such diseases as diabetes and tuber- 
culosis as well as on eyesight is one 
sure way of eliminating any tendency 
toward increased absenteeism as well as 
improving health and efficiency. 


Employee Magazine Gives 
Facts on Stocks 


About 9,000 Westinghouse men and 
women not only work for the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, but are 
partners as well, in that they have bought 
Westinghouse stock through the Em- 
ployee Share Purchase Plan which was 
completed last year. 

Since the plan was set up, however, 
it was learned that a number of em- 
ployees would like to buy stock, but they 
felt that they should have more informa- 
tion about stock investments. There 
seemed to be too much “mystery” about 
stock ownership. 

In order to help these employees who 
are mystified by the intricacies of stocks 
and investments, Westinghouse News, 
the employee magazine, is publishing a 
series of articles explaining the subject 
in layman’s language. The first article 
in the series was entitled, “There's 
Nothing Complicated About This Stock 
Business,” and it answered such queries 
as: What are stocks? Why should any- 
body buy stocks? How big are dividends? 

The information for these articles was 
prepared by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, brokerage firm. At the 
end of each of these informative articles, 
the editor of the employee magazine gives 
answers to specific queries of employees, 
who are invited to send in any questions 
about the plan or about stock ownership 
to which they would like to have answers. 

The Westinghouse Employee Share 
Purchase Plan provided for the purchase 
by an employee of one share for each 
full $200 of his annual rate of wages 
or salary. Payment for the stock was 
so set up that it could be made by 
payroll deductions at the rate of $2 
per share per month. At the time the 
plan was put into operation, Westing- 
house News gave employees complete 
details of the stock offer in current 
issues from week to week. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Sets Safety Record 


The intensive safety campaign to re- 
duce the number of lost-time accidents 
being carried on in all plants of the 


United States Steel Corporation of 
Delaware and its subsidiaries has been 
an outstanding success, as is evidenced 
by the new “first” in safety which was 
established recently at South Works of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, a 
U. S. Steel subsidiary. For the second 
time in the last 12 months this plant's 
maintenance division employing nearly 
2,500 men has worked 2 million man-hours 
without a lost-time accident. This record 
is particularly noteworthy because of the 
many occupations involved. 

The current achievement dates back to 
April 21, 1949. The first time this mark 
was reached was just a year ago last 
December when 2,145,555 hours were 
piled up in a 168-day period. 
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‘A penny saved is a penny earned”’ was the slogan for the 8th Annual Seminar of 
Office Practices and Office Equipment Display, sponsored by the Office Management 
Association of Chicago, at the Stevens Hotel. Those who attended were urged to 
save by improving office procedures, mechanical efficiency, and human relations 





Check Feeder Speeds 
Bank Microfilming 


MICROFILMING operations in banks 
can be speeded along with a new, low- 
cost check feeder. Designed for use on 
the Recordak Duplex Microfilmer, the 
feeder feeds average-sized checks as fast 
as the microfilmer will run. The product 
of Recordak Corporation, subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, is simple to 
use and can be installed in a matter of 
seconds. The Model FD will accept 
checks up to 94% inches wide. Clerks can 
run the feeder and microfilmer while 
comfortably seated; in this way fatigue 
is reduced. Feeding checks three to four 
times faster than hand-feeding, the 
Model FD shortens the daily microfilming 
job. The feeder is useful in transit de- 
partments where clerks can make all 
necessary notations for one batch of 
checks already photographed while the 
feeder is inserting another batch into the 
microfilmer. The Recordak Feeder rents 
for $3 a month. A similar feeder for use 
on the commercial models of Recordak 
Microfilmers is available. 


Modernized Keyboard on 
Cash Register 


AN ITEM-ADDING and receipt-issuing 
machine, McCaskey’s Model D Cash 
Register, features a modernized keyboard 
of Tenite plastic keys. Two colors of 
Tenite form the characters and bases of 
the keys. Molded flush, the characters 
will not collect dust and dirt. Keys are 
chip-proof and peel-proof. The McCaskey 
Register Company product has lock con- 
trols for total key and visible total. 
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Window-Sleeve Packs 
Protect Exhibits 


INEXPENSIVE, transparent window 
sleeve packs for three-ring binders are 
offered by Cooks, Inc. The new unit, 
called the Ring-O-Pac, contains a num 
ber of Ful-Vu Mikafilm window sleeves 
twin-wire bound and designed to be in 
serted into three-ring binders. To save 
wear and tear on the sleeves the wire 
binding, rather than the sleeves, rides on 
the ring binders. Ring-O-Pac units come 
with 6, 10, or 25 window sleeves in black 
fiber covers. Several units can be in 
serted in a ring binder without crowd 
ing or damaging window sleeves 


Improved Noiseless 
Typewriter 


MANY improvements and refinements 
over previous noiseless models have been 
included in the Remington Noiseless 
DeLuxe typewriter. Among these new 
features are an enclosed, dust-proof 
back; carriage ends and rear comb of 
die-cast aluminum; and feed rolls of 
softer-surfaced rubber for better paper 
gripping; closer tolerances and improved 
machining. The two-toned gray type- 
writer is available from Remington 
Rand direct sales offices or agents. 
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Systems Duplicator Is 
Simple to Operate 


SIMFLO Control is one advantage of the 
Multigraph Duplicator-Multilith Model 
80. The new development provides for the 
mechanization of many operations that 
formerly had to be adjusted by hand 
and supervised. Model 80 is ideal for 
systems and short-run duplicating and is 
suitable for departmental use. Consecu- 
tive feeding of different sizes and weights 
of paper and cards is a feature that 
makes the machine so useful for systems 
duplicating. Made by Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, the Model 80 is 
priced under $700. 


Duplicator for Short 
And Medium Runs 


ANOTHER  Multigraph Duplicator- 
Multilith Model 75 is announced by Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation. 
Short- and medium-length runs can be 
produced fast and economically on the 
Model 75. Besides Simflo Control, the 
machine has a continuous load vacuum 
feeder. The feed table has been designed 
to fit almost vertically into the left side 
of the machine. This design cuts down 
floor space needed and also adds to the 
appearance. Two doors in the cabinet 
base open up into a convenient storage 
space for supplies and accessories. 


For Beauty, Economy, Speed-printing 
. «+ nothing can hold a candle to 


COLOR LITHOGRAPHY 


(or Black and White, for that matter!) 


Next time there's a folder, broadside, circular, catalog 
or what-not to be printed, find out how LITHOGRAPHY 
can save time and money for you. No matter how large 


. small the job may 


e—or how many colors— 


EERLESS is equi to do the job the way it 
SHOULD be ee Wee write or phone “next time”. 
PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


4303 W. DIVERSEY AVE. 


Dept. 33 CHICAGO 39, ILL. 





Electric Typewriter 
Makes Switch Easy 


SINCE the transition from manual to 
electric typewriters is difficult for some 
typists, Royal Typewriter Company's 
new electric machine should be a boon to 
many offices. The Royal Electric’s key- 
board positions are the same as those of 
Royal’s standard and portable type- 
writers. To help the transition along, the 
typist can adjust the electric machine 
to a touch similar to the touch she used 
on her manual typewriter. All the con- 
trols are in the same place as they are 
on the keyboard of the manual type- 
writers. Even the appearance of the 
latest addition to the Royal line con- 
forms to that of its standard and port- 
able machines. One big difference, how- 
ever, is that the carriage return lever is 
replaced on the new machine by an 
automatic carriage return, with carriage 
return keys on each side of the keyboard. 
“Magic” margin is another feature. 
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Device Jogs and Sorts 
Papers, Forms 


A NEW office timesaver is the Jog-A- 
Sorter, which shifts another tedious 
manual job into the mechanical class. 
Made by Ditto, Inc., the portable ma- 
chine weighs 22 pounds, takes the space 
of a typewriter, and does a variety of 
tasks. The device jogs a ream or more of 
paper or forms in one-third to one-fifth 
the usual time; it separates or sorts sets 
of forms into originals and duplicates, or 
any other division wanted, keeping all 
copies in their original order. Gathered 
sets can be jogged and aligned speedily. 


Extra-Strong Transfer 
Files for Storage 


AN ALL-STEEL Transfer File to serve 
as a permanent transfer case and also 
as an add-on unit for a general office file 
is introduced by Maso Steel Products. 
Heavy-gauge steel at all wearing and 
bearing points gives each file greater 
than average strength and permits stack- 
ing the files ceiling high without buck- 
ling or binding. A strong base supports 
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the transfer files. Letter and legal sizes 
are available. Stacking legs and clamps 
assure straight assembly units. Drawers 
are free rolling, with card holders and 


steel handles. Files are olive green 


Machine Seals 7,200 
Pieces an Hour 


CUTTING mailing piece sealing costs in 
half is possible with a new machine made 
by Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company. The Scotch Mailing Piece 
Sealer seals 7,200 pieces an hour, using 
l-inch strips of pressure-sensitive cello- 
phane tape. Tapes may be colored, 
transparent, or printed, in widths from 
14 to % inch. The sealer handles paper 
sizes as small as 3 inches square up to 6 
by 13 inches. All the operator has to do 
is control a start-stop button and keep 
supplies of tape and mailing pieces at 
hand, although they are fed automatically 
into the machine. Sealing costs about 
$1.75 per 1,000 pieces, including labor 
and tape. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing = 
poses. Especially ada to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, eeonemical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4%” to 
3%”. Designed fer iT and ble-f 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 


and returned. Without Obligation 





| UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





im RITE-LINE copyrnoiver 





© SAVES EVESTRAIN 

© PROMOTES ACCURACY 
@ INCREASES PRODUCTION 
© ADJUSTABLE TO VISION 


© WILL TAKE ANY SIZE COPY 
UP TO 20 INCHES 


© CAN BE PUT AWAY SN 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15-INCH EYE GUIDE EXTENSION—§$1.10 
20-INCH EYE GUIDE EXTENSION—$1.25 


RITE-LINE CORP 





NO MORE CARBON- 
SOILED LETTERS! 


NOW—MAKE CLEAN CARBON 
COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS 
WITH SPEEDY, EASY 


“a 


Simply toont Wattspeed Carbon- 
Copyset with your letter- 
o> & out! — one, 


clean in 

HOUT HANDLING 

COLLATING SEC- 
OND SHEETS! Saves 20% % 40% 
in time—and money! 


Write fer sample and prices 01 your letterhead 


acrrep accen WATTS co. nc. 


Makers of Betier Business Forms Since 1897 
216 William St. New York 7, N. Y. 

















“I never thought I'd 
call the boss a darling”’ 


oo! thy 
Né g 


Can't pa your file clerk for 
thinking you're sweet. You've 
just installed Oxford Pendaflex 
Hanging Folders, and they've 
turned her filing chores into 
filing cheers. Incidentally, 
you've done yourself a service. 
Pendaflex folders cut costs by as 
much as 20%. Of course, they fit 
right in your present cabinets. 


HANG IT! 


PENDAFLE X® 


HANGING FOLDERS 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





301. SOUNDMIRROR BOOK OF 101 
USES. Count them—there are 101 ways 
of using a magnetic tape recorder listed 
in this booklet. Though the various ways 
of putting a recorder to work for you 
are divided into several broad headings, 
such as _ business, education, church, 
music, and general culture, you'll find 
that an educator’s use of a recorder 
might be adapted to business, and so 
on. Especially interesting is the part 
dealing with recorders used in sales 
work and in training salesmen. The 
Brush Development Company will be 
glad to send you a copy of the booklet. 
You'll find yourself thinking of many 
extra ways to use a recotder to good 
advantage. 
* o * 

302. ADVERTISERS RATE AND 
DATA GUIDE. Advertisers should be 
interested in the 25th annual edition 
of the Advertisers Rate and Data Guide 
offered by the E. H. Brown Advertising 
Agency. In condensed form the booklet 
lists rates, circulation, closing and pub- 
lication dates for farm, general, mail- 
order, and direct-selling magazines. 
Newspaper display rates in cities of 
more than 250,000 people and rotogra- 
vure section rates are included. 


* * * 


303. ROTARY RECORD FILE CATA- 
LOG. Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Com- 
pany has brought out a new catalog 
and consumer price list of its Rotary 
Record Files. Catalog high lights the 
fact that these files use ordinary card 
records on any grade of paper without 
punching or any other special prepara- 
tion. Present records can be put right 
into H-H-M rotary files. In 10 pages 
the catalog pictures and describes the 
various files and gives the prices for 
each. File guides, signals, desk trays, 
posting shelves, posting tables, and 
stands for hand models are among the 
accessories shown. 


* * . 


304. BETTER LETTERS. You can 
improve the appearance of letters that 
go out from your office with the type- 
writer supplies and aids listed in this 
new hooklet. Long-life ribbons, carbon 


paper, platen restorer, rubber cushion 
key tops, plastic typewriter and business 
machine hoods are available. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company’s booklet also 
outlines a coupon-book plan that enables 
users to save 10 to 40 per cent on their 
business machine supplies. 


* * * 


305. SAMPLE TABULATIONS PAY- 
ROLL. An effective brochure proves 
that Remington Rand tabulating ma- 
chines can produce all payroll reports 
with punched cards and can be applied 
to a large or small payroll department 
equally well. Send for the booket and 
see samples of records prepared for 
payroll work. Tabulating machines also 
use punched cards for material account- 
ing, labor accounting, and all account- 
ing procedures. 


* * * 


306. HEYER CATALOG 50. Duplicators 
and supplies are shown in The Heyer 
Corporation’s attractive catalog. The 
32-page book starts off with an index 
so that you can quickly find whatever 
you’re looking for. Then the rest of 
the catalog is divided into the three 
types of duplicating processes—stencil, 
spirit, and gelatin. All the supplies for 
stencil duplicators are grouped together, 
and so on. Two pages headed, “There 
Is One Right Process for Every Dupli- 
cating Job,” tell which process is best 
for long, medium, and _ short runs. 
Supplies, correct preparation, and oper- 
ating pointers are also given for each 


process. 
* * * 


307. BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 
This booklet will make you want to 
pack your bag and sail or fly to England 
for the British Industries Fair, May 8 
to 19. Three thousand exhibitors will 
display their latest products, and 16,000 
overseas buyers are expected to make 
selections for their own markets. Engi- 
neering and hardware products will have 
the limelight in Birmingham, while 
lighter industries will exhibit in London. 
Type of exhibits, accommodations, visas, 
air taxi service between the sections of 
the Fair, and other services for overseas 
buyers are explained. 


* * * 


308. LET-R-GUARD STEEL FILE. 
Super styling, sturdy construction, 
smooth operation, and new low price have 
been combined, and the result is the 
Let-r-guard Steel File. One feature will 
give you an idea of the modern design 
of this new file. The drawer pull, guide 
rod knob, and label holder are al! in 
one, of antique ivory Plaskon against 
the seal-gray finish of the cabinet. One- 
piece wrap-around body and one-piece 
top, bottom, and front assure greater 
rigidity and strength. Send for Globe- 
Wernicke’s booklet and see the design 
and features that distinguish the 
Let-r-guard. 
* 

309. SRA TYPING SKILLS. Part of 
a battery of tests for the proper se- 
lection and placement of stenographers 
is this typing test. Science Research 
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Associates will send a sample typing test 
to anyone requesting a copy on his 
business letterhead. Advantages of using 
such a test are that it is short, easy 
to administer, and simple to score. 
* * * 

3010. EVERLASTING ORGANIZA- 
TION CHARTS. The vice president in 
charge of changing organization charts 
to keep up with promotions and changes 
will be interested in this folder from 
Management Control Charts Company. 
Typical organization charts are pictured, 
along with a partial list of chart users. 
Comments of users on their experience 
with the charts are also included. Stand- 
ard sizes or tailor-made charts are 
available, and changes can be made 
quickly and easily by anyone. 


3011. EMECO ALUMINUM FURNI- 
TURE. A new line of aluminum chairs 
is presented in this booklet from Emeco 
Corporation, with the promise that new 
chairs will be added periodically. The 
first five models range from armchair 
to stenographic posture chair. With red 
or green leatherette upholstery, the 
aluminum chairs look new as tomorrow. 


3012. A PEARL AMONG ADDING 
MACHINES. The new Odhner adding 
machine is described in this booklet 
from Ivan Sorvall, Inc. Seven special 
features back up the slogan, “A machine 
to count on.” 


* + * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


301. The Brush Development Company, 
8405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

. E. H. Brown Advertising Agency, 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Il. 

. Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
Grand Blvd., Hamilton, Ohio. 

. Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, 6071 Second Ave., Detroit 
82, Mich. 

. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
(Bulletin ST-12). 

5. The Heyer Corporation, 1850 S. 
Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, ill. 

. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

. The Globe-Wernicke Co., Carthage 
Ave., Norwood, Cincinnati 12, 
Ohio. 

309. Science Research Associates, 228 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ll. 

3010. Management Control Charts Com- 
pany, 1731 N. Wells St., Chicago 
14, Dl. 

3011. Emeco Corporation, Hanover, Pa. 

3012. Ivan Sorvall, Inc., 210 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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QS MINUEES is arour ine best 


time Melinda ever made opening the morning mail by hand 


.». but when the salesmen showed her the delays were losing 


them money, the firm got a new MailOpener. . . that safely 


trims a thread-like edge off any size envelope in one quick motion. 


It saves so much time and effort that Melinda now gets the AM 


mail around the office in a fast, flat 


7 minutes! 


++. If you'd like to give your office a headstart on the mail . . . Call 
or write for free illustrated booklet! 


MAILOPENER 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 2125 Pacific St., 


Stamford, Conn. 


-.. Originators of the postage meter... 


Offices in 93 cities. 

















Visual Reference Systems 
---Your Important Records are 


Always---Right at Your Finger Tigs 





When you install a Multiplex you put 
efficiency into your business. You pro- 
vide a system that keeps important 
information, such as charts, graphs, 
maps, photos, sales information, litera- 
ture and other vital records posted on 
swinging wing panels where it can be 
quickly checked and kept up to date. 
It gives you eye level visualization, and 
you get the information at a glance. 


Multiplex Visual Reference Systems are 
available in many floor, wall and desk 


types. The coupon below will bring you 
copy of our complete, new catalog. 
Mail coupon today. No obligation. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
916-926 N. Tenth St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Gentlemen : 

Send me a copy of your new Multiplex 
Efficiency Equipment Catalog 
NAME - 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS » 
cIry M50 
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AND A DAVIDSON FOLDER 
WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 


If you make virtually any 
regular mailings... 
to operate the Davidson once 
a month... 


Here’s how. Handling as 
many as 20,000 pieces in an 
hour, automatically with 
one girl, the Davidson does 
the work of 10 to 20 girls. 
You do not take personnel 
off regular jobs. You do not 
upset office routine. 

You end overtime. Your 
mailings go out on time. 


Don’t delay. Write today! 


Davidson 
Obb* FOLOING 
MACHINES 
DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-38 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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WUT #5 RACKS... 


KEEPS WRAPS “IN 
PRESS"—DRY AND 
AIRED IN LESS SPACE 
This 4-foot, 3- A Office Valet 
yey —— s 
each @ 2 hana one Oa hat 

space “with a shelf for 

shoes and double umbrella 
racks. 

The Office Valet oo o 


saving steel Te equip- 
nent for a, tes 
ccheots. a rches and 
pubite bu balidinay everything 
‘rom small knock-down party 
— to complete locker 
or checkrooms 


Write for Bulletin OV-22 


Piease Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
Wuewn Waitine to Apvertisers 
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; 
just enough | 


it will pay for itself. | 


| 





SOURCES OF BUSINESS INFOR- 
MATION. By Edwin T. Coman, Jr. 
Here is a highly valuable source book 
for almost any kind of information con- 
cerning the operation of American 
business. Almost the entire business 
scene including statistical sources, firan- 
cial information, real estate and insur- 
ance, management, marketing, industrial 
relations, and many other facets of 
today’s operations is covered. Publica- 
tions throughout these fields are analyzed 
and listed for the convenience of men 
who need information immediately. The 
use of this listing and commentary can 
substantially increase the amount of fact 
available to executives for the making of 
administrative and policy decisions which 
call for careful consideration in the days 
to come. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $6.00. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND CON- 
TROL. By George R. Terry, Ph.D. Much 
of the activity of management is con- 
cerned with paper work and it is here 
that a good deal of the strain of modern 
business activity falls. Consequently, the 
function of the office manager has be- 
come progressively more important in 
the organization of American industry; 
and the proper operation of office in- 
stallations has called for so much at- 
tention that more scientific thinking in 


the field has been done in the last decade | 


than ever before. Mr. Terry, Chicago 


management consultant and professor in | 


the Northwestern University School of 
Commerce, has collected here most of 
the basic material in the field and a lot 
of detailed facts. The 36 chapters of 
this book cover every aspect of office 
management from the history to the 
problem of selling progressive ideas. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc. $6.00. 


STEN-SPRAY cz 


“THE QUICK-CLEAN WAY” - 
to wash stencils “ay 
used with water 

soluble mimeo- 

graph inks. 


SAVES STENCILS 
SAVES MESS 
SAVES TIME 


Now available in 
enamel or stainless steel 


WUERTH OFFICE AIDS CO. 


2168 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley 4, California 


| 





Why Do 


snppasy YOrms 
Save YOU Money? 


Any carbon-interleaved 
form will save typing, 
speed routine, eliminate 
errors, simplify systems. 
BUT — SNAPEASY 
Forms save you more 
because we are geared 
for CUSTOM work ex- 
clusively! Our facilities 
are flexible, efficient, 
economical. Try us — 
you'll be delighted! 














DIRECT MAIL doesn’t cost 
.oo fT PAYS 


with a 


WEBER 
ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 


Sales go up when direct 

mail goes out! It brings in new 

business, bigger sales, hot pros- 
pects. A WEBER Addressing 
Machine is one of your most 
important tools. Gets mailings 

out easily at amazingly low cost. 
Prints from typewritten roll of 
Paper easily prepared by you. Use 

it over and over 100 times. Gives 

you up to 1500 sharp, distinct 

Boost typewritten addresses per hour. 
Anyone can operate it. Low first 
cost... low cost supplies. Get 

your Weber today. 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
240 W. Central Road, Mt. Prospect, itl. 


Phone Privacy 


Snap a “‘Hush-A-Phone”’ on your 

phone and eavesdroppers cannot 

hear you; prevents phone talk 
annoyance; improves phone 

hearing. Over 100,000 sold. 

Only $10. Specify E-I or F-I as 

marked on phone handle. An 

¥Y ideal —- Catalog on request. 

sh-A-Phone Corp. 
Room 707, 65 Madison Avenue, New York 16 








Pisa Steseneer 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
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Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permitremova] or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable jabels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents cach 
6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 639, Exeter, Nebr. 
Graphic Charts 




















Direct Mail 





“Masterful copy written for sales and collection 
letters. Direct mail advertising that pulls and 
pays. Ten years experience. rvice available 
monthly or special jobs. Submit proposition for 
suggestion.” R. L. CHAPPELL, 782 N. 
Graham, Memphis, Tenn. 








Executives Wanted 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—835,000 

If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (40 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000—825,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 

present position. Send name and address only 
details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


EXECUTIVES—CONTEMPLATING A CHANGE? 
Your personal requirements met through our 
flexible procedures, affording full protection of 
your present position. We have the know-how 
and nation-wide contacts to negotiate success- 
fully for you. Details on request, mailed under 
confidential cover. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE (Est. 1939), 1075 Porter Building, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
EXECUTIVES 

Why “trust to luck” in locating your new 
position? Let us tell you about our service 
which is an economical, effective and con- 
fidential method of opening the “door of op- 
portunity” with the “right” employer. For 
full particulars without obligation, write 
HINES EXECUTIVE SERVICE, 20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Situation Wanted 


Services offered for: Sales Promotion, Troubk 
Shooting, Representation (Mechanical lines) on 
the Pacific Coast. Box No. 301, Amer. Bus 











Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
517 8S. Jefferson St. Chieago 7, Illinois 





Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. aan Ce., 28 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 


ae FILE 
RE NALS 





Magazine Specialists 





~» Fou can heave the full benefits 

SES SN Cape 
@ NO PRINTING 
@ NO PLATES 
@ NO ART WORK 


@ NO EDITOR 
@ NO PAPER 
@ Low Cost 














Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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— unemployment, labor unrest, and 
political maneuvering in Washington, such 
as the appointment of a former AFL official 
to the National Labor Relations Board, have 
dampened business optimism in the last few 
weeks. Privately, businessmen are saying that 
the outlook may not be as good as it appears, 
and some are curtailing spending. Another bug 
in the cream jug is the prospect that the Gov- 
ernment will borrow five to six billion dollars 
from the banks, which is, of course, inflation- 
ary. While this may give business another shot 
in the arm, it is the kind of shot that business- 
men don’t like. It is just like printing that 
much money and putting it into circulation. 
But early spring is usually a cheerless season 
for business. So long as consumer income con- 
tinues at its present high level and construction 
and automobile sales hold up, business can be 
expected to hold up, too. While it is a time for 
caution, there is a danger in carrying caution 
too far. Certainly it is no time to run to the 
storm cellar. Some localities, especially those 
affected by strike losses, and a few industries 
probably will experience business declines. But 
many others will maintain their gains. The 
smart businessman will not be thrown off bal- 
ance by the headlines, but will rely on his own 
good common sense. 


Union Contracts 


Collective bargaining agreements are usually 
about as colorful as a legal brief. But some- 
thing new has been added. The Torrington 
Company has just released in booklet form its 
new agreement with Local 645, Progressive 
Metalworkers Council, CIO. On the theory 
that hundreds of copies of the agreement are 
distributed to interested persons, Harry B. 
Purcell, Torrington’s industrial relations man- 
ager, very wisely decided to give it some adver- 
tising value to both the company and the union. 
In addition to the working agreement, the 
booklet shows pictures of the company’s plants, 
its more important products, its sales offices; 
and includes a condensed list of officers, ex- 
ecutives, and plant foremen. It also lists the 
members of the union’s bargaining committee. 
“It is a mistake to assume,” Mr. Purcell writes, 
“that employees are aware of such things. 
Many are not. They want to know the names of 
the men who direct the business and the names 
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of the foremen who will represent the company 
in the administration of the agreement. Since 
the contract is printed primarily for distribu- 
tion to employees, it seems only logical that it 
be made a medium for conveying reference 
information about the company of which they 
are a part.” We agree with Mr. Purcell. In- 
dustrial relations has suffered far too long from 
lack of the sales touch. After all, good labor 
relations are also good public relations. Smart 
industrial relations men know this, and should 
be alert to opportunities for making every 
piece of literature they put out a good-will 
builder for the company. 


Success and People 


In presenting its annual report to the share- 
holders, Swift & Company points out that the 
company’s physical assets, essential as they are 
to the business, would be worthless without 
people—“‘people with ability, knowledge, skill, 
imagination, and leadership. The success of 
your company, or of any business, hinges on 
how well it is able to organize, equip, and train 
its people—all the way from the bottom to the 
top.” |The italics are ours.] While nearly all 
businessmen give lip service to the importance 
of training employees, mighty few of them do 
much about it. They may have a training pro- 
gram for office workers, or for sales trainees, 
or for foremen in the shop, but only one in a 
hundred companies trains their people “all the 
way from the bottom to the top.” Bottom to top 
training costs money. It is reported that Inter- 
national Harvester Company, for example, has 
spent $25 million on training its people. That 
may be an exaggeration. But we do know that 
IHC does an outstanding training job at every 
level. American business owes much to its man- 
agers, much to its salesmen, much to those who 
work behind the desks of their offices. But the 
greatest asset of any business is its people—all 
people. Emphasis upon good teaching, both on 
and off the job, together with the progressive 
promotion of those who take the training and 
show capacity for advancement, should be 
cardinal planks in every management plat- 
form. Helping employees to improve their po- 
sition in life is more than a social responsibility. 
It is a business “must” if our way of life is to 
prevail, not alone here in America but also 
throughout the civilized world.— J. C. A. 
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This one National machine handles 
every accounting job in your office. 
Removable form bars enable the 
operator—in a matter of seconds— 
to change from one posting job to 
another. 

No matter what the size or type 
of your business, National can cut 
your accounting costs. The savings 
in time and labor often pay for the 
entire installation the first year, and 
then run on as a handsome profit. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


Smart management knows that a 
capital investment to reduce expenses 
IS just as important as one to in- 
crease business. 

There’s a National for every ac- 
counting need. See for yourself how 
they improve working conditions 
and cut clerical costs. Let your local 
National representative a systems 
analyst—show you how much can 


be saved. No cost or obligation, of 


course. Call him in today! 


*Get this FREE 20- 
page booklet, “How 
to Save Money on 
Your Accounting,” 
from your local 
National representa- 
tive, or write to 

the Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
eee hUmUlte = 4 





The Nestle's Instant Cocoa and Chocolate Bar 

television « tals, produced for Cecil & Presbrey, Ine. by 
el Thi cticalenl cere petites which wee mea | LD 

"by the techniques of full animation and stop motion. 
To get entertainment values in commercials — to make 

television do a selling job — progressive advertisers and oO 
agencies are invited to supplement their own staff efforts 

with specialized, professional help. 
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